THE 


DECEMBER, 1900. 


MAX MULLER ON “LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS.”’ 


SHALL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS STORE THE MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
WITH THE IMMORTAL TREASURES OF LITERATURE ? 


HE Right Hon. Friedrich Max Miul- 

ler, Professor of Comparative Phil- 
ology at Oxford University, died at Ox- 
ford, England, October 28th, 1900. 

He continued writing his autobiog- 
raphy up to ten days before his death, 
dictating to his son, and he was conscious 
until the last. He was one of the most 
learned men of the age, and the most 
brilliant of modern Oriental scholars. 
He was born at Dessau, Germany, De- 
cember 6th, 1823. His father, Wilhelm 
Miller, was a poet of some renown, and 
the boy early evinced a fondness for liter- 
ary pursuits. Graduating with distin- 
guished honors from Leipzig at the age 
of 20 years, he at once took up the great 
life work—the study of the Sanskrit 
language, the oldest of all tongues. At 
the end of five years, he went to London, 
and soon afterward settled at Oxford, 
where he began the work of editing the 
Brahmin’s scriptures, the Vedas. T'wenty 
years later, in 1868, he was given the 
Chair of Comparative Philology at Ox- 
ford. Since that time the name of Pro- 
fessor Miiller has been almost inseparably 
Connected with research into the origin 
of languages and of mythology, and his 
fame has steadily grown. Not only had 
he received degrees from a number of the 
Most famous universities of the world, 
and been made a member of the leading 
Societies of Europe, but numerous deco- 
tations were conferred upon him. 
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From 1865 to 1868 he was Oriental 
Librarian at the Bodleian Library. In 
1868 the University founded a new Pro- 
fessorship of Comparative Philology, and 
the statute of foundation named Max 
Miillér as the first professor. In 1872 he 
was invited to lecture in the reconstructed 
University of Strasburg as Professor of 
Sanskrit. He declined the appointment, 
but gave some courses of lectures there 
in 1872. As he refused to accept any 
salary, the University of Strasburg 
fonnded a triennial prize for Sanskrit 
scholarship in memory of his services. 
On the 3d of December, 1873, he delivered 
in Westminster Abbey, by invitation of 
Dean Stanley, a lecture on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ions of the World,’’ which is noted as 
the only discourse ever delivered by a 
layman within the Abbey. In 1875 he 
resigned his professorship at Oxford, in- 
tending to return to Germany, but the 
university persuaded him to remain at 
Oxford, and entrusted him with the edi- 
tion of a series of translations of the 
‘* Sacred Books of the East,’’ appointing 
at the same time a deputy professor, Mr. 
Sayce, since widely known as an Assyri- 
ologist. Hewasa prolific writer. Some of 
his works are: ‘‘ Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,’’ ‘‘Chips from a German Work- 
shop,’’ ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures’’ and “‘ Gif- 
ford Lectures.’’ In addition to these 
works, he edited the ‘‘ Rig Veda,’’ six 
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volumes, and ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ fifty volumes. We take the fol- 
Jowing interesting sketch from the Phila- 
‘delphia Evening Bulletin : 

Max Miller was another illustration of 
the ability of the German race to ex- 
patriate themselves and make other lands 
and other peoples their own. It is seldom 
that a man of any non-Germanic race ac- 
quires the language, the habits, the ways 
of thinking of the Teuton; but for nearly 
fifty years Max Miiller has been a learned 
Doctor of the great British University of 
Oxford, and not one undergraduate in ten 
thousand would have dreamed that he 
wasn’t Briton born were it not for his 
name. His career was in its way one 
of the romances of scholarship. His 
father was a poet celebrated in Germany, 
and the son declared that he had been 
striving all his life, with rather indifferent 
success, not to be a poet himself. For, 
in the driest and most abstruse of scho- 
lastic studies, he brought some of the 
imagination of the poet and a great deal 
of the expression to the elucidation of 
facts. He was born in the little town of 
Dessau in the German duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau. In his youth the social forces of 
Dessau were of the same sort we have 
been shown for a century in Gecethe’s 
‘*Weimer.’’ Ina novel written by Miul- 
ler fifty years ago, called ‘‘ Deutsche 
Liebe,’’ he reproduces the life and the 
atmosphere of this homely Athens, and 
makes the picture almost Shakesperean 
in its esthetic delight. There was a 
gemtitliche princess who came and went 
affably among the intellectual burgher- 
ship, dealing out praise and good feeling 
upon the cultivated multitude; everybody 
was cultivated; everybody could talk 
transcendental philosophy; everybody 
knew Shakespeare and Gecethe; every- 
body was well-to-do, for nobody had any 
taste more expensive than the cultivation 
of the mind. 

The little town itself was a memorable 
picture, with its ancient ‘‘schloss’’ with 
the blue flag of the ducal ruler waving 
over the highest tower, a constant re- 
minder to the burghers that the lord of 
the land loved to be with them. Every- 
body in the town knew just how much 
of this world’s goods everybody else had, 
and the man who spent more than his 
circumstances allowed was discouraged 
by his solicitous neighbors. With the 
utmost simplicity of life there was the 


wery highest development of intellectual 





companionship. Max, the youngster 
could recall from his earliest youth gath: 
eringsin his father’s house where Mozart's 
Don Juan and Beethoven’s Fidelio were 
performed, while the works of Gcethe and 
Jean Paul were discussed. In this do. 
mestic academy, before he was in his 
teens, Max had heard the works of all the 
German classics, beside the masterpieces 
of Dante, Calderon, in fact, the literatures 
of the world. Max himself believed that 
he was destined to be a musician and 
attain high excellency in the role of com- 
poser. To the end of his life he could 
delight a’ company by his touch on the 
piano or violin, and music was to himself 
a recreation and delight. But his powers 
while at school marked him for a student, 
He was famous at the gymnasium asa 
prodigy in memorizing, and this, with 
unusual comeliness of person, made him 
a favorite with the faculty. German 
fathers in those days at least took more 
pride in boys that developed aptitude for 
learning than for business, and the young 
Max was pushed forward from academy 
to college, and when he had exhausted 
the best in one he was sent to another. 
He astonished the faculties of Leipzig 
and Berlin, and, having mastered all 
these institutions had to offer in the 
scholastics of languages, he wound up 
with a course in the college of France. 
His mind finally fixed itself upon Ori- 
ental languages, and he poured forth a 
series of works on Eastern tongues, par- 
ticularly the Sanscrit, which gave him 
rank as a master before he was far on in 
the twenties. In Paris he shone among 
the foremost masters of linguistics, and 
divided hovors with the great linguist, 
Eugene Bournouf, whose pupil he was. 
The small means that enabled him to live 
in the German uuiversity towns didn’t go 
far in Paris, and he was forced to work 
with prodigious industry to keep his head 
above water. He was just on the verge 
of giving up the attempt to be the scholar 
he had set his heart on, when the most 
influential personage of that day, Bunsen, 
took up his fortunes. He succeeded in 
getting an opening for the young Orien- 
talist with the East India Company, which 
gave him the translations of the “Rig 
Veda,’’ the sacred hymns of the Brahmins, 
to do. ‘‘Now,’’ said Bunsen to his pro- 
tege,‘‘ you have got a work for a life, 4 
large block that will take years to plane 
and polish; but mind you, let us have 
from time to time some chips from your 
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workshop.”’ ~The admonition was literally 
obeyed; for years the ‘‘chips’’ flew from 
Miiller’s block with such dazzling bright- 
ness that it was soon said by the admirers 
of Bunsen that the greatest discovery he 
had made in Oriental scholarship was 
Max Miiller. At the end of twenty years 
the translation was complete, and though 
competent critics professed to find flaws, 
the generality of the learned world pro- 
nounced the work a prodigy of learning. 
But quite as impressive as the great work 
brought to a triumphant conclusion was 
the amazing mastery of the English 
tongue achieved at the same time. For 
while Miiller could hardly use a sentence 
of the tongue when he took up his resi- 
dence in London in 1844, he soon became 
one of the most widely read of the British 
scientists. Indeed, few Englishmen of his 
generation could reach the ease, grace and 
facility in their own tongue which this 
indefatigable foreigner attained within 
ten years. ‘This was the more extraordi- 
nary as his themes were all of a learned 
character and not very widely read in the 
vernacular of the multitude. It is said 
that the mere list of his works fills seven 
pages in the register of the British Mu- 
seum. 

In 1849 he was appointed a Professor 
of Modern Languages and Literature in 
Oxford University, and two years later 
promoted to be the chief of this branch. 
Great as his success had been, he soon 
achieved another more surprising, con- 
sidering his drawback as a stranger. He 
began a series of lectures which became 
the social and literary sensation of Britain. 
Crowds flocked to hear the man who could 
make the obscure and antipathetic origins 
of languages a captivating diversion. 
The most eminent of the contemporary 
scientists the world has heard most of, 
from Darwin and Huxley to Froude and 
Harrison, were seen at these learned 
symposia. In those days it was the say- 
Ings and phrases of the Oxford wizard, 
tather than echoes from operas or plays, 
that you heard in street or in social gath- 
erings. He was, in fact, to the Briton of 
that time what the concert hall or Rud- 
yard Kipling are to-day. His lectures 
on the science of language created a revo- 
lution in the schools, and hardly a re- 
view of the day omitted to marvel over 
the new light that had fallen in the 
Wilderness of learning. Naturally, some- 
thing had to be sacrificed to the exac- 
lions of the popular audience; the lectures 
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when submitted to the cold scrutiny of 
the learned were found to be uncertain in 
authority, and often over-venturesome in 
statement. It is generally agreed that in 
most of this work Miiller won applause 
rather because of the brilliancy of his 
statement, or the lucidity of the form, 
than the originality of the truths set 
forth. One work, however, is confessed 
by the most diligent students to be epoch- 
making, his essay on comparative phil- 
ology. That aspect, however, is of 
secondary importance in the sketch of 
Miiller’s life; the astounding thing is 
that one of the Teutonic race won renown 
for just the quality always denied the 
Teuton, brilliancy. Frederic Harrison 
declares that the Germans are masters of 
erudition, but can never be brought to 
comprehend style. Miiller is not only 
master of an individual style, but fairly 
equals the masters of style in his scientific 
expositions. He wrote on all sorts of 
themes, and with the same exceptional 
touch. Not long ago he wrote his me- 
moirs—indeed, he was just putting the 
finishing touches to them when death in- 
tervened. In all he has written he added 
to the stores of information on every 
matter he discussed. 

He was the only expatriated German 
in whom the war lord ever displayed any 
interest; to Muller the Kaiser was wont 
to send congratulatory despatches when 
the Oxford crew or team won in boating 
or foot-ball. In spite of his British citi- 
zenship, he tacitly held himself a Ger- 
man, and whenever there was a war be- 
tween the Fatherland and other countries, 
he was active in letter-writing and even 
intrigues to aid his compatriots to 
triumph. His house at Oxford was the 
meeting place of most of the men re- 
nowned in letters and what not during 
the last half century. He was intimate 
with Tennyson, who often submitted 
linguistic puzzles for his scholarly eluci- 
dation. He received every honor Oxford 
and other educational courts have to be- 
stow, but was rebuffed in his desire to 
hold the Boden Professorship of Sanscrit, 
a post which it seems has some political 
‘‘pull’’ attached to it. He married a 
British heiress, and leaves a large family, 
one son, Max Miiller, being attache to 
the British Legation in Washington. 

Probably no man of any age or time 
was so well qualified as he to write an 
article upon the subject of ‘‘ Literature 
before Letters,’’ as given herewith from 
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the Nineteenth Century for November, 
1899. It presents the power of the mem- 
ory, the degree to which it has been de- 
veloped, and the confident reliance placed 
upon it in past ages, in a way to surprise 
the average student of books. Our 
schools will do better some day in deal- 
ing with the meriory. We will not do 
so much as in the old days, but it will be 
done to better purpose. 


LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS. 


The question has often been discussed 
whether there could possibly have been 
anything like what we call literature 
before the invention of our alphabet, or 
of any letters, whether hieroglyphic, 
cuneiform, or Chinese. Years ago this 
question was the subject of hot contro- 
versy between those who maintained that 
the original Homeric poems were com- 
posed before letters, paper, and ink were 
known to the Greeks, and that for some 
time they were handed down by oral 
tradition before they were reduced to 
writing—and the large public who de- 
clared that such an idea is simply incredi- 
ble, impossible, nay, unthinkable. These 
adjectives are very handy, but they are 
always suspicious from their very posi- 
tiveness. If ethnology had been studied as 
it is now, these brave adjectives would 
soon have collapsed before the evidence 
which we now possess of the existence of 
poetical and literary works in different 
parts of the world long before there is any 
sign of a knowledge of written letters. 
To quote a few examples only : Prince, in 
the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, December, 1897, p. 480, 
states that the records of Indian tribes 
were in nearly all cases transmitted or- 
ally by elderly men whose memories had 
been specially trained for the purpose 
from their youth. It was customary for 
these keepers of the tribal history from 
time to time to instruct the younger mem- 
bers of their clan in the annals of their 
people. The records thus transmitted in 
the case of the Passamaquoddies were 
kept in the memory of the historians by 
means of a mnemonic system assisted by 
the so-called wampum-shells, which were 
arranged on strings in such a manner 
that certain combinations suggested cer- 
tain sentences or ideas to the narrator or 
‘* reader,’’ who, of course, already knew 
his record by heart, and was merely aided 
iv his memory by associating the arrange- 
ments of the wampum-beads with inci- 
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dents or sentences in the tale, song, or 
ceremony which he wasrendering. This 
explaius such expressions as ‘‘ marriage 
wampum ”’ or “ burial wampum,’’ which 
are common among the Passamaquoddies, 
and simply mean combinations of wam- 
pum-shells which suggested to the ini- 
tiated interpreter the ritual of the tribal 
marriage and burial ceremonies, some- 
thing like the Grihya-Sfitras of the Vedic 
age. 

This custom of preserving records by 
means of a mnemonic system was known 
to all the tribes of the Algonquin race as 
well as to the Iroquois clan. Brinton 
refers to the record of tally-sticks of the 
Crees and Chipeways, as ‘‘the rude be- 
ginning of the system of mnemonic aids.’’ 

The late Rev. W. W. Gill, who first 
civilized and then converted the whole of 
the island of Mangaia, described a con- 
siderable mnemonic literature as still ex- 
isting in many of the islands of the South 
Pacific. It is metrical, and its language 
has retained certain archaisms, so as to 
differ slightly, but characteristically, 
from the spoken language. Those who 
learn these forms by heart enjoy great 
respect and influence among their people, 
and their records are accepted as author- 
itative for deciding any questions of in- 
heritance, of disputed frontiers, of dynas- 
tic succession, etc., provided always that 
they are in metre and in the old language 
of the islands. Gill has published a 
number of these ancient songs which he 
had learned from hisown converts. Were 
there no such keepers of records in Samoa 
for settling the succession ? 

A still more extraordinary case of the 
preservation of a large epic poem by 
means of memory only was discovered 
among the inhabitants of Finland. Here 
a.large number of popular poems were 
collected at the beginning of our century 
by Lonnrot and others, poems which had 
lived on, as it would seem, without any 
elaborate measures having been taken for 
their careful preservation. They were 
collected in the spinning-rooms and bath- 
rooms, and there were but slight discrep- 
ancies between the same poems as recited 
by men and women in different parts of 
the country. All these poems, though 
apparently independent of each other, 
like the Homeric Aristeias, were easily 
arranged into one coherent epic, the Kal- 
evala, though Lonnrott made no secret 
that, as he had learnt a larger number of 
these poems than any of the regular rhap- 
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sodes, he thought himself free to take the 
same liberties with them which they con- 
stantly did. All this is extremely inter- 
esting and instructive to all who are oc- 
cupied with the Homeric question under 
several of its most important aspects. 

These cases, to which more might be 
added, prove, at all events, the fact that, 
before the invention of letters, oral tradi- 
tion was the only means of preserving 
and handing down religious, legal, and 
poetical documents from one generation 
to another, and thus laying the foun- 
dations of what we call a civilized life, 
based on handing down the experience 
of each generation to succeeding gener- 
ations. 

But while in many parts of the world 
these literary attempts remained natur- 
ally very imperfect, they were brought to 
a high state of perfection among the peo- 
ple of Mesopotamia, China, and Egypt, 
while in India they actually led on toa 
complete literature preserved in alpha- 
betic writing. It was particularly that 
clan or caste which is commonly called 
the caste of the Brahmans that cultivated 
literary compositions, and though they 
were averse to multiplying MSS. or books, 
one of the old alphabets is actually called 
Brahmi, the alphabet of their god Brah- 
m4 or of the Brahmans. But though, 
for reasons of their own—that is, in order 
to keep the education of the higher ranks 
in their own hands—the Brahmans re- 
sisted the multiplication of MSS. and in- 
sisted on their sacred literature being 
handed down by one generation to another 
according to a strict discipline which 
formed the foundation of their popular 
education, we see there better than any- 
where else how large a mass of literature 
may be preserved by memory alone, pro- 
vided there is a scholastic method by 
which the memory is disciplined and 
strengthened for these extraordinary ef- 
forts. No wonder that modern school- 
masters consider such achievements as 
quite impossible, incredible, and unthink- 
able. They are like the fishes who, from 
living for generations in dark caves, have 
nearly or altogether lost the use of their 
eyes, and would naturally shake their 
heads when they were told that there is 
such a thing as light. 

One thing is certainly surprising— 
namely, that neither in Greece nor in 
India do we find any trace of the revolu- 
tion that must have been introduced by 
the discovery of writing or its application 
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to the better preservation of a literature 
that had till then been purely mnemonic. 

The invention of printing is, after all, a 
purely mechanical improvement, which 

any wood-carver might have made with- 

out much effort oringenuity, Its effects, 

however, were colossal, and such words 

as printing, imprinting, publishing, edi- 

tion, etc., soon found their place in the 

dictionary of every language. The in- 

vention of an alphabet and its application 

to the preserving and spreading of literary 

compositions, required a much greater 

expenditure of ingenuity, and must have 
caused an immense revolution in the intel- 

lectual constitution of the leading nations. 
of the world, and yet we meet almost 
nowhere with any expression of wonder 
and admiration. 

The reason for this may have been that 
writing came in very early and very 
gradually. At first it was used not for 
literary purposes, but for official inscrip- 
tions on monuments and coins, for treaties 
between States, or for commercial] inter- 
course between the merchants of old. It 
was, in fact, at first a matter of engrav- 
ing rather than of painting, of the chisel 
and stylus rather than of the brush, the 
reed, and color (ink, etc.). Thus we find 
even in countries into which the knowl- 
edge of alphabetic writing was clearly 
imported, ready made, from without—as, 
for instance, in India—single letters scat- 
tered on milestones, used for marking 
cattle, employed tentatively on sigloi, 
then on coins and public monuments, 
long before the use of the alphabet, slightly 
modified and made more current, for lit- 
erary purposes. In India, for instance, 
which derived its alphabet from an Ara- 
mean source, the first trace of paper 
instead of stone or metal, and therefore of 
some coloring substance used for writing, . 
occurs, as I pointed out in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, in the ac- 
count which Nearchus in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. gives us of what he had seen 
in India. He speaks of layers of cotton 
pressed together for the production of 
paper, a process similar to that which is 
followed by modern paper-makers in India 
in the production of their papier végétal. 
This seemed to me to prove the existence 
of a written language and of paper, pro- 
bably used in the sea-coast towns visited 
by foreign merchants, and indispensable 
for making commercial contracts. But 
while this would show the use of alpha- 
betic writing on paper in the fourth cen- 
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tury B. C., and chiefly for commercial 
purposes, we must not forget how large 
a country India is in order to understand 
what Megasthenes says in one of his frag- 
ments, that the Indians in his time—that 
is, about the same time as Nearchus—had 
no knowledge of letters, but settled every 
legal question from memory. 

But what I wanted chiefly to point out 
is that in that country, in India, where a 
considerable mnemonic literature existed 
before writing was introduced from with- 
out, where a minute analysis of the sounds 
of words into letters, vowels, and conso- 
nants ; nasals, labials, and dentals ; surds 
and sonants ; tenues and aspirates, and 
all the rest, had nevertheless been carried 
out by ancient grammarians on thorough 
scientific phonetic principles, little or no 
surprise was excited by this most extra- 
ordinary discovery of writing. One can 
only suppose that people grew accus- 
tomed gradually to the idea of writing, of 
parler aux yeux (speaking to the eyes), by 
inscriptions on coins, monuments, mile- 
stones, and by the marks on cattle, so 
that its use, it may be at first as a mere 
help to the memory and afterwards as 
taking the place of the ancient and sacred 
mnemonic literature of the country, was 
not so sudden a shock as it otherwise 
would have been. .. . 

But while in India we seldom or never 
meet with any expression of surprise at 
the possibility of writing or painting 
sound, an art which, even to us, would 
seem miraculous unless we knew its nat- 
ural origin and its slow and regular his- 
torical progress, there are a few passages 
in Greek literature which seem to indi- 
cate that the recollection of a period of 
purely mnemonic literature was not quite 
extinct in Greece even at the time of 
Plato. The Greeks spoke of Mnemosyne 
(memory) as the mother of all the Muses, 
that is, of all branches of human knowl- 
edge, and even when they speak of Homer 
as the representative of the Homeric 
poems, they never represent the blind 
bard as a writer, not even as an Egyptian 
scribe with stylus, paper, and ink. And 
when Plato wrote his fierce attack on the 
invention of writing, we can clearly per- 
ceive from the tone of his invective that 
those whom he addressed would not have 
entirely forgotten that wonderful age in 
which Mnemosyne and her daughters 
ruled supreme. On that ground the pas- 


sage in the Phaedros is of so much im- 
portance that I shall quote it here : 
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Socrates. Ihave heard a tradition of antiquity, 
whether true or not antiquity only knows. .. 


Phaedros. 1 wish you would tell me what. 


Socrates. In the Egyptian city of Nankratis 
there was a famous old god, whose name was 
Theuth—the bird which is called the Ibis being 
sacred to him—and he was the inventor of many 
arts, such as arithmetic and calculation, and 
geometry and astronomy, and draughts and 
dice ; but his great discovery was the use of let- 
ters. Now, in those days Thammus was the 
king of the whole of Upper Egypt, which is the 
district surrounding that great city, called by 
the Hellenes Egyptian Thebes, and they call the 
god himself Ammon. To him came Theuth 
and showed his inventions, desiring that the 
other Egyptians might be allowed to have the 
benefit of them. He went through them, and 
Thammus inquired about their several uses, and 
praised some of them and censured others, and 
approved or disapproved of them. There would 
be no use in repeating all that Thammus said 
to Theuth in praise or blame of various arts. 
But when they came to letters, ‘‘This,’’ said 
Theuth, “will make the Egyptians wiser and 
give them better memories, for this is the cure 
of forgetfulness and of folly.”’ Thammus re- 
plied, ‘‘O most ingenious Theuth, he who has 
the gift of invention is not always the best judge 
of the utility or inutility of his own inventions 
to the users of them. And in this instance a 
paternal love of your own child has led you to 
say what is not the fact, for this invention of 
yours will create forgetfulness in the learners’ 
souls, because they will not use their memories ; 
they will trust to the external written charac- 
ters and not remember of themselves. You have 
found a specific, not for memory, but for remin- 
iscence, and you give your disciples only the 
pretence of wisdom. They will be hearers of 
many things and will have learned nothing; 
they will appear to be omniscient, and will gen- 
erally know nothing ; they will be tiresome com- 
pany, having the show of wisdom without the 
reality. 

Phaedros. Yes, Socrates, you can easily invent 
tales of Egypt or of any other country. 


On this point we may fully agree with 
Phaedros, but the impression remains on 
my mind that such a diatribe against the 
art of writing would hardly be intelligible 
except in a country where the period of 
mnemonic literature had not yet been en- 
tirely forgotten. This impression is con- 
firmed by the statement of Xenophon, 
that in his time clever boys at school had 
still to learn the whole of the //zad and 
Odyssey by heart, though we know from 
Plutarch that every schoolmaster at least 
possessed a copy of the /Zad. ‘The Ho- 
meric poems themselves were at the same 
time known to the people at large, not 
from MSS. which they might read, but 
from the rhapsodes who travelled about 
from village to village, from town to 
town, a stupid race, who hardly under- 
stood the meaning of what they were re- 
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peating every day before large crowds. 
However, the fact remains that in no 
Greek writer do we meet with any expres- 
sion of wonder at what seems to us the 
most wonderful invention of antiquity, 
the discovery of alphabetic writing, be- 
yond the fact that, like the invention of 
all arts, such as spinning and ploughing, 
the art of writing also was traced back to 
some divine author. ‘To say that the lit- 
erary activity ascribed to Vy4sa, which is 
far too large for any one individual, rep- 
resents really the work of a whole period, 
during which whatever remained of the 
ancient mnemonic literature of India was 
for the first time reduced to writing, re- 
quires more proof than we can at present 
produce. 

However, the question of a whole per- 
iod of mnemonic literature preceding 
everywhere the written literature of a 
country, though strongly mooted by the 
school of F. A. Wolf, made little progress 
before the discovery of the ancient Vedic 
literature of India. The idea that mem- 
ory, though a possible, must have been a 
very unsafe vehicle for poetry, and still 
more for prose, was entirely contradicted 
by what we saw in India. True, the 
MSS. of the Veda, which I collated in var- 
ious public and private libraries, proved 
wonderfully correct. While the MSS. of 
Greek and Roman classics, and more par- 
ticularly those of the New Testament, 
swarm with various readings, the MSS. 
of the Rig-Veda, the sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans, are almost free from them in 
the ordinary sense of that word. They 
may contain some clerical errors here and 
there, but these clerical errors have never 
become traditional, they have seldom 
been copied from one MS. into another, 
or, if they were, they had some kind of 
birthright, they belonged, in fact, to some 
ancient Vedic family, the members of 
which had preserved some peculiar read- 
ing of their own from early times, and 
would never admit it to be a mere error. 
They were, in fact, the result of oral tra- 
dition as preserved with great care and 
accuracy in various Vedic families. Thus, 
when I consulted my friends among the 
Vedic scholars of India concerning some 
of these varieties in the text of the Rig- 
Veda, they told me, what I ought to have 
known from their ancient literature, that 
MSS. of the Veda had never been consid- 
ered as of great authority in India, and 
that their own great scholars never learnt 
the Veda from MSS., but only from the 
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mouth of a Guru, who had himself learnt 
it from his Guru, and thus ad injinitum. 
MSS. might be used now and then, but 
if there should ever be serious doubt or 
controversy as to the exact wording of a 
passage, it would be settled in India, not 
by a collation of MSS., but by an appeal 
to a living MS.., that is, to Srotriya Brah- 
mans, who had been taught by their Guru 
in the proper way. 

The Rig-Veda-Samhit4 consists of 1,017 
or 1,028 hymns, each on an average of 
about ten verses. I have not counted the 
words, though I have made a complete 
index of them; but, if we may trust 
native scholars, the total number of words 
in the collection of the Rig-Veda amounts 
to 153,826. 

The editor of the Judian Antiquary as- 
sures us that there are still thousands of 
Brahmans who know the whole of the 
Rig-Veda by heart. I have myself had 
visits from native scholars who could re- 
peat large portions of it, and I have been 
in correspondence with others who assured 
me that they could do the same when 
they were only twelve or fifteen years of 
age. Avery distinguished native scholar, 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, wrote to me 
in 1877: ‘‘I am collating a few of our 
walking Rig-Veda MSS.; taking your 
text as my basis. I find a good many dif- 
ferences, which I shall be able to examine 
more closely, when I may be able to say 
whether they are real various readings or 
not. I will, of course, communicate them 
all to you before making any use of them 
publicly, if I can do this at all.’’ 

Another native scholar, who is Profes- 
sor at the Government College in Poonah, 
R. G. Bhandarkar, M. A., when writing 
in the /ndian Antiquary of the same class 
of students of the Veda, says: ‘‘ Learning 
the Vedas by heart and repeating them in 
a manner never to make a single mistake 
even in the accents, is the occupation of 
their life.’’ The best student of the Veda 
knows by heart the Samhita, the Pada, 
Krama, Ga/a, and Ghana of the hymns, 
the Aitaréya Brahmaza and Aranyaka, 
the Kalpa and Grihya Sfitras of Asvala- 
yana, the Nighaztu, Nirukta, Aandas, 
Gyotisha, Siksha Pazini’s grammar. A 
Vaidika is thus a living Vedic library ! 

I hope my readers have not been fright- 
ened by this string of uncouth names. 
They do not sound so uncouth as they 
look; if they will only remember that 
Sanskrit is pronounced like Italian, that 
k, g, t, da, s, h, m, if printed as italics, rep- 
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resent peculiar modifications of those let- 
ters about which they need not trouble 
themselves in reading, while, if they try 
to pronounce them, they have only to re- 
member that £ is pronounced like ch in 
church, and g like j in join. All the 
other letters are pronounced as they are 
written. Before I explain what all these 
names mean, and what an amount of lit- 
erature they embrace, I must explain 
once more that the Vedic students who 
carry that weight of literature on their 
shoulders or in their brains never attempt 
to carry anything else, never during all 
their life think of anything else. They 
are what they profess to know, they are 
the books which they have learnt by 
heart. Originally the one object of their 
existence was to preserve these works, 
to preserve them from that destruction 
which, before there was writing with ink 
and paper, would have been inevitable. 
There was in fact no other way for pre- 
serving what was considered sacred, re- 
vealed by the Godhead, handed down 
from teacher to teacher, at first, probably, 
from father to son, and the loss of which 
would have involved the loss of all that 
was most valued in this life, most essential 
for the next. We must not imagine that 
every Brihman learnt all this mass of 
literature by heart. Every member of 
the priestly caste, nay, every boy of the 
second and third castes also, the nobility 
and the citizens, were expected to learn 
some portions of it, even without aspiring 
to become teachers in turn. It was re- 
served for a smaller é/te of Brahmans, 
and of Brahmans only, to go through 
years and years of the strictest mnemonic 
discipline in order to become recognized 
teachers. And it must be remembered 
that during the whole of their life, from 
childhood to old age, they had nothing 
else to do than to keep up by persistent 
repetition the mnemonic capital which 
they had acquired. It is no use to con- 
sult a Vedic Brahman on philosophical 
questions, or a Law Pandit on grammar. 
He knows one book, and to all intents and 
oe page is that book. If you want to 

nd a quotation from Manu, open a Law 
Pandit, and he will give it you, chapter 
and verse. But the history of the world, 
geography, astronomy, do not exist for 
him. Newspapers did not exist, and nov- 
els area very recent growth of native liter- 
ature. He remained in one groove from 


beginning to end, and thus the extraor- 
dinary feats of memory, which at first 
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sound to us perfectly incredible, become 
incomprehensible. Besides, for what pur- 
pose should these mnemonic feats have 
been invented? No one seems proud of 
them, they only seem inevitable to account 
for the existence of a literature at a time 
when writing was unknown. 

It would have removed many difficul- 
ties if the Brahmans had declared that 
Brahma or Gazesa or Vyasa wrote the 
Veda, and no one could have contradicted 
them, for no one knew that writing, even 
for monumental purposes, does not occur 
before the age of King Asokain the third 
century B.C. In fact all the evidence 
we can gather from century to century 
down to the time of Hiouenthsang and 
I-tsing, seventh century A. D., and which 
I have collected elsewhere, admits of one 
explanation only, namely, that no one in 
India doubted of the wonderful powers of 
memory in the preservation of their an- 
cient literature. It may be well to add 
the independent evidence of what might 
be supposed to have been hostile wit- 
nesses, if indeed the question of hostility 
could come in, where facts were palpable, 
uncontested, and incontestable. I no 
longer assign so early a date to the Bud- 
dhist Suttas as I formerly did, nay, I go 
so far as to admit that though these Suttas 
may have existed in some form, we can 
not prove that they existed in the form of 
books, such as we have them, before the 
time of Vaééagdmini, 80 B.C. But even 
for that time their evidence is not to be 
misapprehended. When, for instance, 
they speak of what the word Brahman 
really means, they do not see the essen- 
tial qualities of that spiritual rank in 
birth, color, and knowledge of the Vedas, 
but in far higher qualities. Brahman had 
evidently assumed at that time, in spite 
of the opposition between Brahmans and 
Buddhists, the same meaning which we 
assign to a true gentleman, a true noble- 
man, as being not simply a member of a 
noble family, but a man who possesses 
true nobility of soul and true gentleness 
of conduct. Not even a knowledge of 
the Veda would make a man a real Brah- 
man, much less a Rishi. And thus we 
read, for instance, in the Amba/tha Sutta, 
“Though you, Amba/tha (a Brahman) 
can say—lI, as a pupil, know by heart 
the verses of the ancient poets (Rishis) of 
the Brahmans, the authors of the verses 
and reciters of the verses, whose ancient 
form of words so chanted, uttered, or com- 
posed, the Brahmans of to-day chant over 
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again and rehearse, intoning or reciting 
exactly as they have intoned or recited, 
yet are you not on that account a Rishi 
yourself, or have attained to the state of 
a Rishi.” . . 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
this learning by heart is restricted to 
Vedic literature. Brahmans who devote 
themselves to the study of law, learn some 
law-books by heart, and some commen- 
taries on them, and commentaries on com- 
mentaries. A grammarian learns the 
great grammar of Pazini and other gram- 
matical treatises, a philosopher the rules 
of one or several systems of philosophy, a 
student of general literature the master- 
pieces of Kalidasa and others. 

Women are excluded from these oral 
teachings, but I have known one case at 
least where the young daughter of a more 
liberal-minded Brahman was allowed to 
profit by the daily lessons of her brothers. 
She was the lady who came to me at 
Oxford, and recited, in the presence of 
my somewhat incredulous professorial 
colleagues, the Bhagavadgita, the Amara- 
Kosha, and large portions of the Bhaga- 
vata-Puravza. 

To a student familiar with Sanskrit 

literature, such confirmatory instances 
are hardly required. He meets with con- 
stant indications that the ancient litera- 
ture of the Brahmans was not a written 
but a mnemonic literature, not a book or 
a volume, but some ideal possession 
handed down from time immemorial and 
carefully preserved to the present day. 
We call our sacred literature the Holy 
Writ, or the Bible, z.¢., the books. With 
the Aryan nations it has remained cus- 
tomory to speak of what is fore-ordained 
as ‘‘spoken,’’ fa/um ,; the Semitic nations 
more usually call it ‘‘ what is written.’’ 
We speak of volumes, pages, chapters, 
and verses ; why should no such expres- 
sions have been applied in ancient times 
to the Veda? It is called the Veda, that 
is Knowledge; it is called Svziz, that is 
the Hearing ; while the more recent com- 
positions are called Smriti or Recollec- 
tion. In later times a human workman- 
ship is distinctly denied to the Veda, and 
it is therefore called apaurushéya, 7. e., not 
made by man. ‘This is surely a strange 
idea among ancient, and as yet but half- 
civilized people, but it seems to have been 
readily accepted in India. Like some 
not long departed English divines, who 
saw in everything miraculous—such as 
the account of his death given by Moses 
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himself in the Five Books of Moses—the 
best proof that Moses must have been a 
divinely inspired prophet, Hindu theo- 
logians also have argued that no ordinary 
mortal could possibly have predicted the 
rewards of sacrifices in a future life, as 
they are promised in the Veda, unless he 
had heard or seen them. While what 
they had heard was called Sruti, they 
themselves, because they had been able 
to see what was hidden from ordinary 
mortals, were called Rishis, seers. All 
these facts may seem insignificant as 
arguments, but they are important on ac- 
count of their very insignificance; they 
evidently were not designed, but are 
there because the underlying belief was 
there that the Veda was not a literary 
composition in the ordinary sense, but a 
communication made by a divine power 
and handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to another, without the 
help of a written language. If it should 
be argued that this system of oral tradition 
continued to exist at a time when writing 
and printing were well known and widely 
practised in India, that the author of the 
Laws of Manu actually anathematizes 
those who wrote the Veda and learnt it 
by heart from a book and not from the 
mouth of a qualified teacher, even this 
seems to me to confirm the fact that there 
was a time when writing did not yet exist 
in India, and when the handing down of 
the Veda, and with it the education of 
the people, formed the exclusive privilege 
of the Brahmans. Similar survivals of 
ancient customs are well known. For 
certain sacred functions a Jewish priest 
still uses a stone weapon, while a steel 
knife may be in his pocket; nay, we are 
told that in Poland, even after the inven- 
tion of printing, Christian chaplains had 
to relate or sing the history of their an- 
cestors before the people, instead of read- 
ing it. That the hymns of the Veda were 
originally composed by men who knew a 
written alphabet, has never been main- 
tained, much less proved. 

The more we learn of all the circum- 
stances of life in India during the Vedic 
Period, the more we shall see how full of 
contradictions it would become if we tried 
to foist in among the real achievements 
of that gifted race the invention of a 
written alphabet also, representing it as 

of native origin, like the Egyptian, and 
treating it, not asa later foreign importa- 
tion, like coinage and scientific astron- 
omy, {but as a natural product of the 
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Indian soil, with its necessary antece- 
dents, the ideographic and syllabic signs. 
The Hindus had elaborated a most per- 
fect system of all the sounds occurring in 
language, but they never thought of in- 
venting visible signs for them. That 
idea came to them from without. No 
one can doubt that it came to them from 
a Semitic source, but as to the exact date 
of that importation, and still more as to 
the date of its employment for ‘literary 
purposes, the longer we abstain from posi- 
tive statements the better for ourselves 
and for others. It is easy to fix the dates 
of the oldest historical inscriptions (third 
century B. C.), but we may still meet with 
older ones, and as to the books written 
on paper or MSS., who would dare to fix 
the date of the earliest, even of the Bower 
MS., and of my own Horiuzi facsimile ? 

That during all the centuries there was 
a literature in India, entirely mnemonic 
and traditional, is doubted by few, and 
that in order to hand down that literature 
the most perfect system of learning by 
heart was contrived and cultivated by the 
Brahmans, is a fact that ought to be 
clearly seen and considered, for it throws 
light on some of the most important prob- 
lems in the early history of India, and 
indirectly of other countries also. A 
mere shake of the head and shrugging of 
the shoulders is here no longer allowed. 
The question with Sanskrit has always 
been, Are theories stronger than facts, or 
facts stronger than theories? The facts, 
as I have shown, are accessible to any- 
body who will make a journey to Benares, 
and the same facts would have met him 
if he had gone to India in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. 

One cannot be too careful in stating 
facts or opinions which are unwelcome to 
certain scholars. I have had experience 
in these matters, and I could easily form 
a volume if I collected the opinions which 
have been ascribed to me, but which I 
never expressed except with considerable 
limitations. It will most likely be said 
that I represent the Indian mnemonic sys- 
tem of preserving literary work as prefer- 
able to written or printed books. I have 
occasionally given expression to my 
regret that the old system of learning by 
heart at our public schools should have 
gone so completely out of fashion. Old 


men like myself know what a precious 
treasure for life the few lines are that 
remain indelibly engraved on our mem- 
ory from our earliest school days. What- 
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ever else we forget they remain, and they 
remind us by their very sound of happy 
days, of happy faces, and happy hearts. 

Alas! our memory has been systemati- 
cally ruined, and it hardly deserves that. 
name any longer when we remember 
what memory was in ancient times. We 
seem to be piling every day heaps of ashes 
on that divine light within us. Men who 
read the 7zmes every morning, possibly 
Notes and Queries, then Blue Books, then 
possibly novels, or it may be serious 
works on such different subjects as geol- 
ogy, philology, geography, or history, are 
systematically ruining their memory. 
They are under the suzerainty of books, 
and helpless withoutthem. I knowthere 
are exceptions, but it is difficult to verify 
them, and in arranging facts affecting 
persons, we should be very careful to dis- 
tinguish between what we have seen our- 
selves and what has been told us by 
others. Of the mnemonic achievements 
of certain Pandits and of the Pandita 
Ramabai, I can speak from personal ex- 
perience. I have seen and heard them 
recite their tasks, and that in the presence 
of other people. 

I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said 
and believed that he could repeat a lead- 
ing article of the 7zmes after having read 
it once; but I never had the heart to ask 
him to let me hear himdoso. Professor 
Conington at Oxford enjoyed the same 
reputation, but I never heard him either 
repeat a few pages after he had read them. 
Still, there is nothing so very incredible 
in this, for when I was at school at Leip- 
zig and the whole class was punished by 
being kept back till they had learnt two 
or three chapters of Cicero, I generally 
was off in about ten minutes. I could 
not do that now for my very life. 

I lately read a very interesting book by 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, a master at Win- 
chester, which was, and is still, famous 
for its system of ‘‘standing up.’’ As it 
was published in his lifetime, and in the 
lifetime of the pupils whom he mentions 
by name, I think he may be fairly trusted. 
He tells us in Wykehamica (1878) that he 
knew a schoolfellow who never could 
learn his repetition, but who could never- 
theless go through the whole of the scores 
in the matches with Eton and Harrow 
from the very first, giving each player his 
correct number of runs, and particularly 
the manner in which he was out. 

He knew another, of no remarkable 
capacity, able to say the whole of the 
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English Bible by rote. Put him on where 
you would, he would go fluently on as 
long as there was any one to listen. 
When large standings up were said, 
sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 lines were 
said, and were said well too. In Bishop 
Wordsworth’s time, one boy in the Senior 
Part of the Fifth took up the whole of 
Virgil for his standing up, and acquitted 
himself brilliantly, that being only'a por- 
tion of his eight lessons. I have made 
the reading of the 7zmes every morning 
responsible for the gradual paralysis of 
our memory, but what shall we say when 
we are told the late editor of the 7zmes, 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still de- 
plored by so many friends, knew the 
Koran and the Old Testament in Arabic 
and Hebrew by heart as well as any UII- 
ema or Rabbi? Perhaps those who, like 
myself, knew him well, may feel a little 
skeptical. He certainly never mentioned 
this extraordinary power tome. Judging 
by our own capacity or incapacity, we 
may perhaps recall to mind the well- 
known line of Horace which we learnt 
at school many years ago, and which may 
still supply some comfort to weaker mem- 
ories and humbler souls: 
- Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 
I could mention a number of similar 
cases, but very few which I witnessed 
myself, and I know from sad experience 
that second-hand evidence in such mat- 
ters is extremely treacherous. Many 
times an actor is reported to know ever so 
many pieces by heart, but that means 
generally that with the help of other 
actors, and sometimes with the help of the 
souffieur, he can act and repeat his part. 
I have heard Brandram recite several 
plays of Shakespeare entirely by himself, 
and without a hitch or a flaw. I have 
myself, in my youth, repeated composi- 
tions of more than a hundred thousand 
notes on the pianoforte without any effort. 
The memory is then, I believe, chiefly 
muscular, not mental, and if any little 
hitch happens, the chain is often broken, 
and we must begin again. It might be 
useful to collect such instances, but it 
would require great care iu distinguish- 
ing between what one has seen of such 
marvels, and what one has only heard. : 
The whole of this subject is of supreme 
importance to the student of ancient lan- 
guage, literature, laws, and religion. 
The date of the introduction of writing, 
and writing for literary purposes, ought 
to be settled before we take another step. 
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As it is, it is generally neglected, and 
leaves antiquity as if surrounded by a 
constantly shifting mist. It is then that 
different scholars give expression to their 
vague and unsupported theories, and such 
words as incredible, impossible, and un- 
thinkable are boldly met by palpable, 
inevitable, and self-evident. F. A. Wolf 
was a great light-bringer by placing in 
his Prolegomena this question of a mne- 
monic literature in front of all other 
questions. I followed his example for 
India, and almost the first essay I ever 
wrote was ‘‘ On the Introduction of Writ- 
ing into India.’’ One cannot foresee and 
anticipate all the doubts in other minds, 
or answer beforehand all the questions 
that may beasked. All I can say is that 
before I wrote that essay I had wrestled 
with many of those doubts myself, and 
that they generally arose from ill-sup- 
ported dates assigned by tradition to the 
authorities quoted for or against the prin- 
ciple that a mnemonic literature existed 
nearly everywhere before a written liter- 
ature, and that nowhere were the diffi- 
culties inherent in a mnemonic literature 
met more systematically and more suc- 
cessfully than in India. Once more I 
must ask my friends and fellow-laborers 
not to confound knowledge of the alpha- 
bet with its employment for literary pur- 
poses. A gulf of centuries often lies be- 
tween these two events. Only we must 
not allow mere impressions to obscure 
our sight when trying to pierce through 
many dark and deceptive clouds sur- 
rounding the earliest beginnings of liter- 
ature and civilization. 





OTHER-WORLDLINESS. 


SHOULD also like to say that in this 
other-worldliness is an infinite com- 
fort. What family is there that has not 
been broken? And I wish to ask you, 
what do you think about your departed ? 
I will not insult you by asking whether 
you believe they are alive, or whether 
you are sure they are conscious. I will 
dare to hope that you believe in your 
heart that they are not only conscious 
but that they follow us in this worldly 
life, and that we are encompassed with a 
cloud of witnesses. But this is my point: 
what effect have these people—fathers, 
mothers, wives, husbands, children, who 
have passed within the veil—what effect 
have they now upon us from day to day, 
from week to week? Less than they had? 
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I tell you they ought to have more. Of 
all the influences that work in a man’s or 
woman’s life, I know none purer or 
stronger than the hand laid upon us from 
the unseen, the hand that we know. It 
is only when a mother dies that her chil- 
dren begin to understand what their 
mother was, and only after years when 
we look back on our father that we see 
his excellence, his integrity, his manli- 
ness and his wisdom. It was some time 
before the disciples got a glimpse of Jesus 
—only after He had gone to heaven; and 
it bas taken eighteen centuries to imagine 
the full height of Jesus, and he is still 
growing in human thought. So it is 
with our dead. They are living—the 
only members of our family that are fully 
alive and know the meaning of things 
and the will of God most perfectly. How 
near they bring the unseen to us! There is 
nothing brings the unseen close save Christ 
and those that have gone to join Him. 


— 


PROUD OF THEIR SCHOOL. 








HESE are the words used by a gentle- 
man in speaking of the inhabitants 
of a town that had just been left; the 
building was a plain one, but it was well 
painted and the grounds about it looked 
well kept. Now it is pretty clear that 
people cannot be proud of their school if 
the man at the head of it is not a man of 
culture and mental strength. It is not 
the building or furniture that causes a 
feeling of exultation, it is that a man or 
woman of power, ability and qualification 
presides over the work there undertaken. 
A town of this kind is remembered: 
The able man departed; by political 
crookedness an adroit fellow succeeded— 
one who courted the inferior class of citi- 
zens—the satisfaction of the people with 
the school vanished. A citizen who had 
formerly taken great pride in the school 
remarked when asked about it: “‘It is in 
a ‘so-so’ condition.’? He really felt 
ashamed of the condition of things. A 
few years passed, and this man gave 
place to one who, as a teacher, was really 
great; an enthusiast, one who loved to do 
good to children, and around him the 
educational public rallied. 
It is easy to infer from incidents like 
this that the effort must be to get men of 
real ability into the schools. And then, 


too, the teachers must feel that it is their 
sole business to have ability. This is 
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what the normal school, the summer 
school, the reading circle, the ownership 
of books, the reading of educational jour- 
nals, the lectures on education mean—the 
enlargement of power. The teacher must 
feel proud of his work before the people 
can feel proud of him.— School Journal. 


tite 


THE LITTLE THINGS. 








JONATHAN HUR. 





T was a September morning on which 
I caught sight of a country school- 
house by the roadside and stopped to rest 
and hear the ‘‘ young idea.’’? The teacher 
was a man able to interest his pupils, to 
make clear the different points, to manage 
the unruly boy, and at the same time to 
be the merry companion. He had the 
faculty of letting the pupils help, while 
he directed. The year’s books were 
being apportioned. The teacher sat at 
his table while two of the larger boys 
deftly sorted and distributed the books. 
His executive ability and the ease that 
comes from familiarity with the work 
and assurance to do it were evident; but 
oh, his grammar! ‘Those pupils failed to 
hear ‘‘ English undefiled.’’ 

Let me quote a few sentences: ‘‘ Elmer 
don’t have his arithmetic.’’ ‘‘ You'll see 
that four readers get over here.’’ ‘‘ You 
will please bring all your copies along 
this noon.’’ ‘‘After school has dis- 
missed.’’ ‘‘I ain’t sure about that either.”’ 
‘‘Read three verses’’ (prose selection). 
“You come (past) across that word a 
couple of times.’’ ‘‘ For this afternoon 
take till to Pronouns.’’ ‘‘ Class in geog- 
raphy may take up till to paragraph 18.”’ 
‘*Come’’ (for came), ‘‘ain’t,’’ ‘‘hey,’’ 
flew about, while the pedagogue sat in 
shirt sleeves, tipped his chair and scratched 
his head. Little did he dream of his in- 
fluence in the little things that indicate 
early environment. Is it not absolutely 
necessary that we have a chair of man- 
ners and conversation in every one of our 
Normal Schools? 


-— 
on 





We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all the flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mother read. 

— Whittier. 
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EXTRACTS FROM INTERESTING PRIVATE 
LETTERS. 





HE following extracts are from fre- 
quent daily notes of life at headquar- 
ters, in the quartermaster’s department of 
the regiment, by Capt. Edward W. Mc- 
Caskey, quartermaster of the 21st U. S. 
‘Infantry. It was intended to insert in 
November number, but they were driven 
over into December. The 21st has just 
been ordered (November 16) to Southern 
Luzon to relieve the 38th regiment. 


July 15.—Just 461 days since we left 
Plattsburg,—some ten years ago! Cochero of 
commanding officer lost a pony this morn- 
ing. Got him again through a native 
police lieutenant whom I know. Big mov- 
ing job on hand, and this new hole begins 
to take on another look. Good thing to 
clean house now and then. Chino con- 
tractor says he must have another month to 
finish new headquarters building. Stable 
nearly done, but much grading and fixing 
up needed. Heavy storm from 2 to 3 p. m. 
Dump carts and sanitary carts hauling 
away filth all day, using plenty of lime and 
carbolic acid, and hope to get place clean 
some day. Odor vile. Not much Sunday 
rest, especially when moving. Five wagons 
getting in big work with loads built ’way 
= in the air. Generally close and black 
all afternoon now. Thunder and lightning 
galore, with downpour every hour or so, 
grand finale at snnset, then clears up often 
and we get in a driveor walk. To get away 
for awhile is a big item. There goes the 
vesper call. Odd bells here, but I like to 
hear them. Sunday evening and the night 
after a home mail are my most lonely times 
—but we always want the mail. New Dr. 
Johnson came in for dinner6 p.m. One of 
my men got into a drunken row this even- 
ing, was batted over the head by a corporal 
of artillery, and is in a bad way in our cala- 
boose. Just had the doctor sew his head up. 

July 16.—Out early, didn’t sleep much ; 
moon part of night, and storm. Electric 
light across street had some fun. Floods of 
business all day. Have 52 head of stock in 
corral now, and visiting teams of all sorts 
with no place to tie up, running free livery 
stable, summoned at all hours day and 
night. Moving from Malate still on, began 
at dawn, 36 loads to midnight yesterday, 
about 30 coming to-day. All this stuff must 
be overhauled and stored, meantime work 
of supplying daily wants and extra needs 
goes on. Awfully hot, and prickly heat bad. 
Kitchen in shape, stove question working 
out, commissary and rations move down this 
p. m., canteen next, corral all in; regi- 
mental headquarters with six loads of old 
plunder the adjutant’s office has been col- 
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lecting for a generation; the printing 
office stuff and all that impedimenta, in- 
cluding heavy press, etc.—a flitting here 
means business. Will get all down soon if 
we have luck. Some of the men very weary 
with the hard work, up hill and heavy 
grade for them. Using hundreds of dry 
earth closets. Spanish troops lived like 
brutes, and the abominations can be 
imagined but not realized. That’s what 
makes the plague so bad in this district, 
worst in the city. The prisoners in Bilibid 
prison, four hundred or more, nearly all 
Filipinos, and many of them the worst 
sort of desperadoes, tried to break jail to- 
day, by a sudden dash with bolos, picks, 
and all sorts of tools and weapons within 
reach. Our little guard, details from D, G, 
H and E, stood them off nobly. Corporal 
Blood of E company did good work. Four 
killed, a dozen or more badly wounded. 
Several Americans reported wounded. We 
put on a bigger guard, and pat the 21st on 
the back. Had to get out three wagons on 
arush at sunset to take band to Luneta, 
one and ahalf miles. Pay-day to-morrow. 

July 17.—Fairly quiet night. Rather ex- 
pected to be called out in a hurry, but no 
call came, and there were only a few shots 
in north suburbs. That rising in Bilibid 
yesterday came near being a bad one. 
Corporal Blood stopped the herd of wild 
beasts and did the duty well. Guess my 
laundry got lost in the riot there, Sallada 
was just taking it in when the storm broke. 
Guard mount was a picture this a. m., band: 
played well. Paymaster just in and a 
Japanese official. This is an important and 
busy post. More wagons called for. The 
livery stable quite a job. Each officer has 
a horse and orderly, seven teams for freight, 
two for market work, eight private rigs, 
and ponies galore. I must know where 
each outfit is, what doing, when back for 
new orders, etc.—rather like a train sheet 
on railroad work. Then the clearing up of 
this horribly filthy: place, burning refuse, 
etc. Boils in fashion now. Some rain but no. 
air stirring. No matter, if only the mail is 
on schedule. The pay-table next, and all its 
anxious business, then after-troubles when 
the money is spent, too often lost and worse 
than flung away. Poor fellows! but they 
are up against it hard. Sayerin with a bag 
of money and report of his road work. 
Made deposit of his papers and Mex dollars. 
Fixed him up and must transfer same to 
Q M. 4th Infantry. Paymaster and clerk 
very pleasant and doing all the favors they 
can, nearly through with headquarters, 
band, non-commissioned officers and four 
companies. Next comes item of deposits 
and checks tosend home. They lunch with 
us, then go to the outlying companies. Pay- 
day always rather heavy, and the work 
sympathizes with it. Just got an order 
(4:40) to haul paper mail from dock. Guess 
the Thomas came in during heavy rain this 
afternoon and wasn’t sighted; may be Hong™ 
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Kong mail, but any mail is good that comes 
from Home. It will take all night to sort 
the letters, packages, etc. I'll have a 
wagon at post office at 8 a. m. for that same. 
Band goes to Luneta6to7p.m. Bad news 
from China, hard fight for 9th Infantry, lost 
Colonel Liscum and probably others, 
several officers wounded, and over two hun- 
dred men killed and wounded. Many more 
men will be needed if this thing gets worse, 
and we may have orders soon. Colonel 
Liscum’s wife is in Manila. Drove with 
Fassett 7 to 9, lull in rain, enjoyed getting 
away for awhile, first time since we got 
to these quarters except two hours last even- 
ing to show at Alhambra. 

July 18—Hot, close, damp, rained all 
night. Slept little, for thinking of the oth 
in China. They hit it hard and soon. But 
a few days ago and we were helping them 
off to the transports. Business alive this 
morning. Just sent two wagons for mail, 
and put all the other teams on duty. Too 
much drinking last night, after pay-day, 
and to-day will bea growler. The calls are: 
Reveille 5.30 a. m., breakfast 6, sick call 
6.30, drill 7 to 8, guard mount 8.30, drill 9 to 
Io, fatigue 7 to 12, chow 12, loaf 2, work 2 to 
5, chow 5, band 5.30 to 6.30, during dinner. 
When we go out on permit we must sign 
name and place to be found, time absent and 
return. Keeps us close. I get out now 
sometimes 7 to 9 p. m., for drive or walk or 
show, to get away from this foul air, etc. 
All business of importance must stop at 
noon to-day for a call of ceremony. What 
a queer life we lead with all sorts of men 
here! So had a shave and ordered a new 
blouse for the calling bee. Got into our 
cleaner togs, put on a collar, and called on 
Provost Marshall Bell, who received us very 
pleasantly, then went up town and did some 
errands. Dr. Johnson is relieved, and Dr. 
Wilson comes on duty here. Non-commis- 
sioned staff breaking down under the pres- 
sure, too bad, some very good men but too 
much continuous hard work. Sergeant 
Naw, faithful and efficient old man, is sick, 
but sticks to business. I fear he may die, 
and I don’t know how I could fill his place. 
How I pity the wives of the 9th Infantry 
officers in their trouble! They can’t go to 
China, too unsafe there. On fuel and 
forage to-day, shy on hay but think I can 
gst oats. Some coal coming, no wood yet. 

hairs and lamps to the various companies. 
Mail in and very welcome. Keep that 
a-coming and we’ll take care of this end of 
it. The rose in one of your letters is still 
fragrant. Dr. Wilson and I have been en- 
joying the sky, which is very fine this even- 
ing. Fassett just in, is playing the guitar, 
sounds well. Rumor that the Thomas 
starts soon with another regiment for China. 

July 19.—Damp and close all night, bugs 
fierce. Read letters again at dawn. Sky 
fine, slight breeze, took shower bath, started 
biz, always early with that. Begins with 


wagons and horses, then fuel, grain and 
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hay, then lime and disinfectants, with fre- 
quent growls of all sorts from malcontents. 
I’ve been thinking often of Jackie Godfrey. 
Saw him several times out here, always 
lively as ever, a good, brave fellow. He 
fell charging a trench when-they were driv- 
ing the rebels that got Roberts. Heard 
that Roberts has been in on parole from 
rebel officer, hope he gets clear. He is a 
fine young officer and has a good wife. 
Heat awful to-day. Too hot even to think, 
but it must be done sometimes. Battalion 
drill. Big sick list, pay-day jags bring on ° 
fever. News from China bad, but not so 
many hit in the oth as first reported. Poor 
fellows! I’m glad we were good to them 
out at Malate, when they camped on us and 
got ready to start. Our new house is com- 
ing along, all sorts of colors. Assyrian 
gent is building it in his own sweet way. 
Grading to do at stables, swamp presently 
over there. Had to 7 a stable man in 
hock to-day, neglect of duty. Fighting the 
stench as well as we can, but it has hada 
start of two or three hundred years, do the 
best we know. Last year at this time the 
tains were almost constant, we’ll get more 
soon. Major Williams of 17th, formerly of 
our regiment, called, good visit, looks well. 
O’Connell just in from scouts up north, or- 
dered to join us at once. Fixed him up 
with bunk and mosquito bar. Good con- 
cert by the band, and sky over the bay at 
sunset was gorgeous in color. We always 
have something to be thankful for. That’s 
the way to be rich. Fassett and I tooka 
drive this evening, had a good run and a 
runaway, hit a deep mud hole, up to the 
hubs, stopped short, slung out, nobody 
hurt, got back and cleaned up. N’ importa! 

July 20.—Rather quiet night, some good 
sleep. Forage draw, three or four teams. 
Sent big laundry list to Bilibid washee, 
mud of last evening. After grain and fuel. 
Hustling for lamps and oil, candles not safe 
in this old Spanish barracks, too much 
chance to. burn the whole thing down. It’s 
a queer old-fashioned combination, several 
area forts up against one another, and holes 
in the walls so as to connect through. We 
hear that 6th Calvary are on the ocean now 
bound for China, and other troops also 
under way. If this trouble grows we will 
needa much largerarmy. The oth Infantry 
and marines ne up a good fight there, but 
with no artillery or machine guns to rattle 
theenemy. They say next choice for China 
is 20th, 21st, 17th and 12th. We expect to 
go as eight companies; we have 450 men 
and 15 officers absent on account of sickness, 
and some ten officers on special duty who 
may come back in a hurry if ordered. 
+ se in very ill in hospital, carbuncles and 
blood poisoning. Three wagons and twenty 
chairs for band to Lunetaconcert. They go 
each Monday and Friday evening. $2,000 
worth of grain, $2,000 worth of hay, $1,000 
fuel, $18,000 clothing, is the business on 
hand just now, and trifles must hold off a 
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little. Drove to Luneta in evening in our 
rain coats, wanted to get air if we did get 
wet. Johnny tried a runaway again and 
several kicking bees, got a new whip and 
persuaded him a few. He will learn with 
time and training. Music good, and we 
enjoyed the lights and lightning and the 
flash of Corregidor light over the bay. 

July 21.—If we pull out for China there 
will be roor things to look after. Have 
stores and cook gear and one suit of blue 
and khaki for 1500 men, underwear light 
and heavy, and shoes, some sizes shy, but 
expect more to-day, all told several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in value. Bottom 
rock in some of the stuff now. This drain 
for the China trip has made a big draft on 
the supplies at the main depots for rainy 
weather. Inspection just over. Guard 
mount now, band playing well, got their 
stringed instruments out yesterday and had 
them glued up. Most of them were falling 
apart in this dampclimate. Had my violin 
fixed up too, needed glue. Rained four 
hours this P- m. Wire from Walter at 
Montilupa, haven’t seen him since June 
13th. Met his boat, and got him wagon to 
haul up some stuff A and C are turning in. 
He has with him a detail, Sergt. Kelly and 
five men, to overhaul C company stuff. 
Our band played well at Oriente to-night. 
Got back about 10 p. m., fair breeze, 
mosquitos lively. 

July 22.—Dawn is the best time here, good 
breeze at 4 a. m., fine sky. Like to geta 
few good whiffs of fresh air and a clean up 
before it gets too hot. Walter is in good 
form, keeps up the old handspring practice; 
riding helps him too; he’s a hustler and a 
first-rate officer. Big load of supplies to M 
company at Taguig, also to Muntilupa. 
Hospital load of sick just away in ambu- 
lance. Plenty of business out of the way 
by 8 a. m., always comes fast this time of 
day. Big guard went on at 8, and post 
guard later, band : played well; short con- 
cert afterwards, quiet music, beautiful. 
Ashland sang well last evening at the 
Alhambra, clear tones. He was in H com- 
pany, sang in Episcopal church at Platts- 

urg and in opera ‘‘ Patience,’’ was in band 
but discharged to study law and has gone 
on the stage. Our new bakery has just 
turned out its first batch of bread. Bueno! 
tastes like home-made, almost, not quite. 
Sixth cavalry on the Grant at Nagasaki to- 
day. Rained nearly all afternoon. Mc- 
Laughlin to dinner as guest of honor. He’s 
Job, full of boils, been on his back for some 
days. Good time, chatted awhile and took 
in the splendid colors in the west. Drove 
Luneta, bay and shipping fine, as usual. 
Also Malacon, Walled City, Azala bridge 
and back and forth in Chino districts, all 
lit’ up for some celebration. Chino teatro 
made Ponty of noise. We've been sitting 
around in pajamas, getting cooler and en- 
joying the stars. 

July 23.—Plenty of business going early. 
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All sorts of cleaning up, permanent house- 
cleaning job daily and hourly. Grading 
work in corral improves matters. Sun hot, 
no breeze, damp and stench. Getting re- 
sults tho’, and that’s what we’re here for. 
Taking in old stuff to be condemned and 
giving out cots, shelter halves, and all sorts 
of small supplies, oil and lamps, wood and 
coal, putting lime and carbolic preparations 
all about. Board of survey to-day on rotten 
onions and potatoes. Whew! Paint not 
dry in new quarters, and plumbing not in, 
but we must move. Sun blazing hot, and 
prickly heat malo. Church bells ringing. 
I like to hear them. Have lot of natives 
and prisoners and fatigue men at grading 
corral, mud hole and cesspool, rise and fall 
of tide, no flow, trying to drain it when tide 
tuns out. Stench awful. Forty-five or 
more items on hand to-day, but they seem 
to be slipping along smoothly. I’m the 
oiler, seldom make much fuss or talk 
loudly, and try not to seem working very 
hard, but keep subs going, and they keep 
the men and drivers and hands at it, and 
results grow. Got all the teams to depot 
Q. M., and hauled the clothing, seven loads, 
57 large boxes. Routine supplies, small 
gear, and more grain and hay, coal and 
wood, then inspection reports of stuff to be 
condemned. Have details digging out the 
piles some sixty feet high in locker and 
chest and baggage room. It’s a good job, 
but they are getting out their stuff and veri- 
fying the count according to their receipts 
given away back in Plattsburg. This is 
the first chance to clear up their papers, 
tons and tons of stuff accumulating for 
years. I expect to have hundreds of tons 
condemned before we move. If we pull out 
in a rush, of course it will simply be piled 
up and left back. Hong Kong mail in, very 
welcome and a surprise. Morerain. Hada 
es dinner, then sent three wagons with 

and to Luneta and we followed. Played 
well, sky gorgeous, hundreds of rigs and 
thousands of people. Drove back to 
Mersic, and re-read our letters. 

July 24.—Good sleep last night. Sun out 
strong, drying up foul mud and stench. 
Must call in some horses and send five to 
Taguig and five or more to Muntilupa. 
Getting them and the men ready to start to- 
morrow. Stable men ill, have more de- 
tailed. Market wagon off for chow. Water 
wagons to the distillery, agua pura. Work 
going fast to-day, but too many men ill. 
They have been working too hard, some 
were indiscreet in pay-day celebrations and 
are breaking down. Business comes often 
faster than we can clear. Hot as blazes! 
Had a good dinner, band played five 
numbers. Clouds at sunset very beautiful. 
Heard 2oth Infantry band play two num- 
bers at Luneta, then called on Colonel Mc- 
Caskey, who commands the 2oth, for a 
pleasant visit. Got wet coming back. 
Quite a rain, looks as if good for all night. 
July 25.—Up early, got the horses out and 
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ral, 6 men, 13 horses and 
equipments. They go by river road, then 
down lake shore. Hope they get through 
right. Clothing ready for headquarters, 
non-coms, detachments, hospital, band and 
four companies.. All hands very busy. 
Hot, damp, close, no airat all. Some queer 
ducks out here, always want to be tanking 
up, then get wild, then sick, often very 
cranky. What a curse is drink! One 
pities many of these poor fellows even more 
than he blames them. More men sick to- 
day. I feel hearty, had a tremor in the 
night but got a cover and sweat it back. 
Had been sweating freely and woke up 
suddenly with a rainy draught of air blow- 
ing over me. Big celebration by Filipinos 
begins Friday night, and runs till Monday 
night. Battalion to be held in constant 
readiness all the time. No passes. Mak- 
ing shelves for hospital and printing office. 
No lumber, use up old shoe and hat boxes. 
Usual noon rest here from 12 to 2 p. m. 
Stores close and all hands try to get a doze, 
and loaf, and think of nothing at all. 
Emergency biz alters all that, of course. 
Parade of second battalion to-day, colors 
and band looked well, glad to see it again. 
July 26.—Four companies are digging out 
their plunder from store and baggage room, 
grand mix. Heavy outlying guard just 
went on post, 72 men. Formal guard 
mount next with band, for interior post 
guard. Music fine, always enjoy that. 
Wagon runs having a busy time. As soon 
as a team gets in, out it must hustle again. 
Get out some iron-bound boxes now for 
records of Adjutant. No second drill to- 
day, too hot. Work goes, but it’s a hard 
drive. Must keep so many things in my 
head that it gets weary. Clothing draw 
leading item to-day, then fuel and small 
gear, grading in corral and fixing up for the 
coming floods. Got $280 gold for drivers. 
More clearing and piling of all sorts of stuff 
left by 14th Infantry when they went to 
China. Sun awfully hot all day. Corporal 
Hacher and six men just reported from the 
horsetrip. All hands getting ready for fiesta. 
July 27.—Sat up late last night with 
Fassett, Walter and Dr. Wilson. Fine 
stars, and the lightning in the west ver 
beautiful. Got first wagons out early wit 
breakfast for the outlying guards. Walter 
had wire to day to stay on with his detail 
and continue the search for missing stores 
and boxes of C company. Heat intense. 
Big fiesta begins to-night. All sorts of 
arches and parades and bands and races and 
chow and drinks and dances, etc. Our bat- 
talion is in reserve here for trouble, all 
hands quarantined. Fire bugs or jobbers 
may start a row, or it may pass off O K, but 
I’ll carry a gun handy. Haveclose to hand 
a revolver (good 6), a carbine regular, and a 
double ball 32 rebel light gun, and expect 
to get through right. This whole region is 


away, one cor 


filth-soaked, tide floods all the drains, and 
backs up into stables and yards twice a day. 
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We are just on sea level at high tide. There 
ought to be dykes about the place as in 
Holland. Filth backs up so that the stench 
is awful, can’t dig a post hole six inches 
without bailing it out all the time. 
Spaniards and Filipinos poured slops of all 
sorts out of second floor into streets and 
back yards for centuries, and there were no 
accommodations on first floor for health or 
decency—hence the vile odor and unspeak- 
able horrors of the place! Still grinding 
out the work. Lamps and oil now, but no 
wicks, they say, on the island. I’m having 
some made out of old canvas shelter tents, 
any old way to bring the answer. Tried to 
get a doze at noon, but it would’nt go, too 
hot. Good concert at Luneta, our band. 
Sat by the sea an hour or so, then called 
on Crawford in Santa Cruz police station, 
and drove all over his district learning all 
the streets. We may have some bad busi- 
ness there to-morrow or Sunday, hope not. 

July 28.—No firing in the night. One 
light battery, Col. Capron’s E 1st Artillery 
came in and three troops of 4th Cavalry. 
There are two battalions of 21st, our regi- 
ment, three of 2oth, three of 6th Artillery, 
two of 3d Artillery, and about twelve native 
police companies on constant duty. We 
can hold them. Everything alive to-day. 
Very hot, and prickly heat mucho malo. 
First business daily at headquarters, next 
at main office, then at storeroom, then up 
town, if necessary, and back to lunch at 
noon. Our people are keeping the town 
well covered just now. We goon quaran- 
tine duty at noon, all hands for three days 
and nights. All quiet near here, and no 
calls for our men. Telephone and telegram 
work less than usual. Our outfit is ready, 
all hands in and ready with 200 rounds in 
their belts, with many thousands more 
ready to be hauled, and teams ready to hook 
up. We have a big territory to cover, and 
we hope to do it well if we must, but we 
hope too that it may be a false alarm. 
Ammunition wagons go out at dark to fill 
up all extra belts, and have some boxes 
over at each station. We have all hands in 
and waiting. For what? No sabe! If we 
go.out it will be by platoons, the positions 
are very definite and the orders severe. 
Hope and pray there may be no trouble, but 
if they start in, it will be deadly work. 
Orders are to fire low and kill as many as 
possible with the greatest rapidity, to scare 
them off. Rain coming down in sheets. 
That will cool them off. The banquet at 
the Zorella is on now, at taps, but there are 
to be nospeeches. A picture of Aggie, they 
say, was next to that of President Mc- 
Kinley, but it was removed quietly, also 
some Independence mottoes. Big times 
ahead to-morrow, parades, games and sports 
—perhaps trouble. 

July 29.—Quiet night, got in some good 
sleep, and feel ready for what the day may 
bring. Rained nearly all night, but clear 
and hot this a. m. Got off wagon trips 
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early and arranged plans for sudden calls. 
We are in hock, and can’t see much of any- 
thing to day, but can hear the music now 
and then. We put on extra guards, and the 
supply of ammunition is ample. Two 
platoons go out to hold certain positions on 
route of parade. Bells going as usual, and 
the crowds passing to buy chow, and to 
church, and to a celebration. Have just 
made tour of the whole post. I inspect 
daily, rears and baths, kitchen and drains, 
slops, shelf tables and quarters. Quite a 
complicated barracks. We have made it 
a rather decent place to live in, and I intend 
to keep itso. Capt. Eltonhead, command- 
ing the regiment, detailed me to take care 
of the corner where the parade enters our 
district near Bilibid prison, with half of H 
and Gcompanies. Fassett and Walter were 
with me mounted. We had a hot trip of it 
on horseback, but no trouble at all during 
the parade. Just got word at taps that Bert 
Spurgin is dead. Poor Bertie! I last saw 
him at Malate July 14th. He had an in- 
fected sore that turned toa tropical ulcer. 
I hope he is better off, but I wish he had 
died in battle, as he tried to do. His wife 
died since we came out here and he never 
got over it. 

July 30.—Long, lonely night, was thinking 
much of Bertie, and his mother, and old 
Colonel Spurgin. He was sick only two 
weeks. God help them in their great 
sorrow! Must give up my store-room here 
and pile up hundreds of tons of freight else- 
where, no place for it yet. Conlen broke 
down, is in hospital very ill, a skeleton, 
was big and strong. Just heard that the 
fireworks near Bilibid were fine last night. 
I was tired and sleepy, and it was raining, 
so we remained indoors. Quarantine order 
still holds, but I got out for an hour this a. 
m.to go to the dock with Walter. Boat 
crowded. Bert’s funeral at 4.30 Wednesday. 
We all feel the strain, and are glad to get 
away for awhile. Storm was heavy but 
Fassett and I got out into it, hired a rig to 
get back. Falling in sheets, and F. no 
rain coat along. 

July 31.—Heavy storm all night, and 
lightning fine. Rained torrents, floods all 
about, mosquitos fierce. Up early and got 
trips away, busy all morning. We are or- 
dered to wear mourning thirty days for 
Bert. Raining hard now. Got 41 sacks 
oats, 50 bales hay for corral, fuel and small 
items, also fuel and forage for Muntilupa, 
Corregidor and other outposts. Hauling 
rations all afternoon. Some more of our 
men have died this week. A number are 
going back sick on the Thomas, and others 
or guard on boat with convicts to get ocean 
trip and come back soon. One death from 
smallpox in L company. We haveall sorts 
of cases, no plague yet. Funeral to morrow 
at 4.30. Bonesteel, Truitt, Hearn, Springer, 
Fassett and O’Connell pall bearers. One 
platoon under Harrison to escort, and fire 
three volleys. Band and all who are not on 
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guard to attend funeral, side arms to be 
worn. I am aid to Captain Eltonhead, com-: 
manding officer, and we attend Col. Spurgin. 
Fine old man! He is much bowed and 
broken. Just got out flag for the coffin. 

August 1.—Sick list large to-day. Duty 
is heavy, heat intense, rains frequent, and 
temptations to fast living in city when of 
duty are very great for many of our men. 
Clothing business under way, and usual 
daily work must go on without interrup- 
tion. Have carpenters with make-shift 
tools doing tinners’ work. Band played 
well at guard mount, but lively music 
seemed out of place when Bert is awaitin 
burial. I feelsad enough, and rather mixe 
up too. Still moving, must get out again 
and oil up the machine, it sticks now and 
then. Awfully hot. Hauling goes at a 
good rate, six teams, 12 men and 8 prisoners 
at work. They come as fast as we can un- 
load andclear. It’s a hard place to getinto, 
and the mules are scared, and drivers green 
and balky. One team made trouble and 
carried away part of sally-port. Get a 
wagon clear every 15 minutes, and loads 
stored away in high piles, one ton each 
load, 6 boxes 350 lbs. each, about 1000 tons, 
10 hours per day, 25 days. Have check-list 
of items on each load, and one guard. Same 
list is checked here as unloaded and stored, 
which gives complete record of place from 
which it came, what it is, where stored, and, 
if items are lost, responsibility can be fixed 
at once. The Thomas sails this afternoon. 
Papers report nine transports on the Pacific 
coming west with troops and all sorts ot 
supplies, and 1500 sacks of mail. Bert was 
buried this afternoon, a long, weary strain. 
I felt as if I would break down towards the 
end. It wasa large funeral, almost as large 
as Gen. Lawton’s, banks of flowers, crosses 
and wreaths and crowns. The music was 
beautiful. Walked with Capt. Eltonhead, 
Capt. Jocelyn with Col. Spurgin, who is 
bowed down with sorrow. The slow march 
in the still damp air was very trying. A 
storm seemed ready to break, but it held up 
until the end. 

August 2.—Long night, was up quite a 
while with the stars for company, dreamin 
of you all, the living and the dead, pow 
planning the work of to-day. Out early, 
wagon with chow to guards, another for 
water, not rain-water; a third for groceries, 
another with meat, etc., then three to store- 
room on moving of stuff. Thunder and 
lightning very near. Man in every five 
minutes with some kind of papers. Sun 
fierce, and mosquitoes, with heavy storm 
very close. Fassett getting out a lot of 
ordnance, and a gang bucking. Only one 
small sally-port to haul stuff into, and 
things sometimes get blocked up. Hope 
for the Grant. I want my Home letters! 
Rain not so heavy now, still hot and close. 
Hope to get a short rest at noon, if the push 
will only let up for a few bars. Dress 
parade call for6 p.m. Ordnance and extra 
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ammunition, two big loads for Fassett. All 
sorts of odds and ends coming now and we 
are having plenty of fun sorting and storin 
them. Must keep covers on the stuff eac 
trip in the rain. Drove Luneta, heard a 
new band (42nd), played strong and hard. 
**Faust,’’ as they played it, was done well. 
August 3.—Moon and stars fine last 
night. Quiet and still and light breeze now 
and then from south. Usual routine work 
and storing of freight. Clothing room 
stacked to roof now, small gear stuck about 
in all holes and corners, 7 barracks 
nearly half filled. Doric will bring first 
mail, overdue in Hong Kong now. Grant 
delayed, cannot unload in Taku, China, be- 
cause laborers have skipped out and cascoes 
are scarce. Just got my organ and some 
‘boxes moved, glad they came without 
damage. Oneof mysick mules turned over 
to veterinary who reports glanders and 
orders | eons destruction. Had to get 
board of survey at once. They recommend 
commanding officer give order to shoot mule, 
have him cremated, and fumigate stables. 
Disease very contagious, hope it does not 
spread, 52 head of stock and men who care 
for them are allin danger. We must fight 
glanders hard and fast. Put mate of mule 
into quarantine. Whitewashing wanted. 
General court just met, fixed them up with 
chairs, table, paper, etc. Have sorted out 
Bert’s stuff ne sent it down to his father at 
custom house. Watching stock very closely 
for more cases, hope no more develop. I 
hated to have that mule shot to-day, one of 
the best we had. Tinker, carpenter, 
plasterer, all sorts of trades to boss. Heat 
intense, and strain heavy to-day, getting 
crowded here. No news of-my stolen watch, 
etc., police captains think they have gone to 
Hong Kong. The reward of $200 advertised 
should bring them, if here. Cleaned up 
organ at noon and had some chords and old 
familiar home tunes. Dr. Wilson and 
Fassett came in, and we had a good time 
‘for awhile. They are bringing the rebel 
general Aguino on the evening train, and 
Fassett must take him from the railroad 
station to military police station on Arda 
street in Walled City, where Capt. Irons, of 
2oth, holds political prisoners not yet re- 
leased and sworn in to support U. S. gov- 
ernment. There goes the train. Fassett’s 
job now on, he’ll do it right. The usual re- 
treat formalities. Sunset fine. Dr. W. and 
I drove Luneta and heard our 21st band play 
‘well there. Met many people we knew, sea 
breeze good, stars and moon fine, and lights 
‘on shipping and all about. 
' August 4.—Long night, but it came at 
last to the morning star. Up early, first 
‘wagons out, then shower bath and the 
morning papers. Still trying to straighten 
out the store-room. Clements here for duty 
but he looks like a corpse. Sanitary in 
spector about with me looking over the 
‘work of his department. Plumber needed 


to-day, can’t stop flow of water, big waste, 
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sold by oy everything high-priced here. 
Some of the sanitary men and sweeping 
carts have been giving us the slip, must 
watch them all the time or they go off and 
hide in the shade, and the debris and worse 
accumulate all the while. Big guard going 
on now, then inspection of everything and 
everywhere. I find a breathing spell every 
now and then to get in your usual three- 
minute note. We have plenty of work, but 
we’re paid for it in good U. S. checks, and 
I’m not ‘‘broke’’ yet. Mucho bueno! Just 
got in a wood train, 6 cords, $120, for the 
bakers. Good American gold has been at a 
discount here the last few days, $5.00 gold 
equalled only $9.00 of their slimy Mexican 
stuff. This reduction in our pay by the 
bankers makes us weary. Everything costs 
double, and $1.00 gold generally equals 
$2.00 Mexican. Some things cost four or 
five times their value, a newspaper ten cents 
Mexican. Just cleared up business mail, 
average 30 or 40 letters per day on Q. M. 
business, and many papers. Got papers 
for July off for Auditor, property papers 
next. Sorry to hear that Capt. Lara was 
shot last night two squares from here, near 
Crawford’s police station. The rebels feared 
Lara greatly. We expect nearly two weeks 
mail on next steamer. The Grant is said to 
have transshipped her mail at Nagasaki for 
Hong Kong. Rained hard all afternoon. 
Men very tired, a hard week on all quarter- 
master people here. Storm held up awhile 
before dark and we heard a concert by our 
band on plaza before the Oriente, where 
there is a hop to-night, then drove to Luneta 
for another concert, by the 2oth. 

August 5.—Dawn, awake most of night, 
with interruptions. Storm nearly all night. 
To-day’s work blocked out and moving. 
News from China not good. More rain. 
Band played some Sunday music. Laid off 
half the men at noon and let other half sleep 
when no pressing call is on. They have 
had a very hard week. Heard that Capt. 
Lara is dying. He is a Spaniard, and 
the police captain who was after my stolen 
property. Aftera very heavy storm it cleared 
up for a beautiful sunset with plenty of 
color. Retreat and Star Spangled Banner 
by the band in good style as the flag came 
down. We got away for awhile and had a 
lively drive. At Luneta, 6th Artillery 
band, over a thousand rigs of all kinds and 
great crowds of people on foot. Enjoyed 
the sea, the evening light, the breeze, the 
music. The pony went first-rate for a long 
drive and a good one. 

August 6--More rain. Big contracts ahead 
for this afternoon. Hot, it bakes. Some 
inside work, then sorting and arranging 
headquarters and band stuff. Some of our 
men to be sent back on next transport. 
Captain Lara is dead, funeral at 4 p. m. 
Major Comegys, paymaster, todinner. Very 
heavy thunderstorm 6.30 p. m. for an hour. 
Drove with Fassett to Luneta, and regula- 
tion round. Just missed heavy downpour. 

















HOW TO READ. 





BY JAMES G. M’CLURE. 





HE successful reader is one who thinks 
more than hereads. The advantage 
of reading is in the obtaining of informa- 
tion or ideas, which are then brooded 
over as a hen broods over her eggs, and 
are made productive of a new life and of 
new beauty. The saying that mankind 
may be divided into two classes, those 
who read and those who think, is sug- 
gestive. Reading may be simply the 
pouring of water into a sieve. The best 
readers are those who know how to find 
suggestions which stir the mind, and 
cause it to make excursions in new realms 
of thought. 

Were I to state the prime requisite of 

successful reading, I would say that it is 
attention. Almost any worthy book that 
comes into our hands will bear more than 
one reading. Indeed, all great books 
must have more than one reading if they 
are to be appreciated. Itis with them as 
it is with great orations, or great poems, 
or great sermons, that the ordinary mind, 
even though it is quickened by the eye 
.and ear, cannot grasp the full thought all 
at once. Many persons read without 
being able to get a clear opinion at the 
conclusion of their reading as to the ideas 
that have been before them. I knew a 
young man, a student of the law, who 
was accustomed to put a mark in his 
book at the page he had reached in his 
reading. His room-mate every now and 
then would place the book-mark several 
pages back in the volume, and the young 
man never knew the difference! Atten- 
tion sometimes necessitates very slow 
reading. Personally, if I am reading a 
suggestive book of essays, I am quite apt 
to find some word or phrase prompting 
my mind in lines of thought that are 
entirely apart from the essay itself. 
Under such circumstances I can read but 
little ; that little, however, is exceedingly 
profitable. 

One of the most successful readers I 
have known was a young man who at- 
tempted to tell those whom he met what 
he had read and what the reading sug- 
gested tohim. He thus made his reading 
a permanent part of his memory, while at 
the same time he developed his own 
methods of expression. Talking things 
over is always a great help to the under- 
standing of their significance and to the 
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fixing of them in the thought. The man, 
for instance, who reads the Bible will 
read it the more understandingly to him- 
self according as he attempts to tell the 
meaning of the Bible to some one else. 
It has long seemed to me that one reason 
why the Christian religion is a teaching 
religion is that every teacher of it by his 
teaching of it may become the more fully 
imbued with its significance and with the 
beauty of its truth. 

Every man has to learn for himself how 
to read. He must know why he wishes 
to read, and then he must know what he 
wishes to read. Then, in due time, if he 
reads to develop thought and to ensure 
accurate expression, he will acquire 
habits of selection and of proportion that 
will make his reading a success to himself 
and a blessing to others.—//en. 


alte 
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TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 








O many conscientious teachers it is a 
formidable thought that their ulti- 
mate influence may depend upon quali- 
ties in themselves of which they are 
unconscious, or which at least they have 
never designedly either cultivated or re- 
pressed. Almost every grown-up person 
who reflects upon the effect which each of 
his several teachers had upon him, is 
surprised to find that some subtile or 
rarely manifested quality, some occa- 
sional act perhaps inconsistent with the 
general character, some habit seemingly 
of small account, made much deeper im- 
pression upon him than the obvious 
qualities, regular modes of action, and 
apparently important habits of the teacher. 
A man of many accomplishments, of dig- 
nified presence and refined character, is 
the head of a large school for a genera- 
tion; and in the end it appears that the 
most vivid impressions which his old 
pupils retain of him are that he was very 
clean and tidily dressed, and that his 
speech was singularly clear and accurate. 
Another man, slovenly, quick-tempered, 
rough in speech and almost brutal in 
manners, is chiefly remembered for the 
manliness with which he occasionally 
confessed his errors and retracted his 
wrong accusations. A college professor 
teaches, prays and exhorts with signa 
power, before.a rapidly-flowing stream of 
young men, and thirty years afterwards 
a sudden pall falls upon a cheerful com- 
pany of former pupils, themselves grown 
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gray, as they recall how he used to tell 
his classes on what passages of the text- 
book they would be taken up at the 
annual examination before the unsuspect- 
ing visitors. A young man of moderate 
parts and feeble health struggles through 
a few years of service in a great school 
before he dies. He was but a poor 
teacher; yet hundreds of men will never 
forget the unaffected reverence with which 
he repeated every morning the Lord’s 
Prayer. Perhaps this picture which he 
left upon his pupils’ minds has been more 
useful to them than the arithmetic and 
grammar, which he failed to teach them, 
would have been. The practical lesson 
to be drawn from such facts as these is 
that a teacher needs an active imagina- 
tion, and a conscience watchful and quick 
—an imagination that enables him to see 
himself through young eyes, and a con- 
science which is sensitive at all times, 
and which takes cognizance of things 
incidental and seemingly trivial, as well 
as things great and frequently recurring. 
—President Eliot. 


_ 


**JIM.”’ 








IM had a faculty of breaking things. 
If anything was ever broken or in- 
jured it was always laid to Jim. © 

‘*Who broke my spectacles?’’ asked 
grandpa. 

‘Jim, I ’spect,’’ said baby, from the 
midst of her toys on the floor. 

‘* Yes, Jim knocked them off the desk 
when he was scribbling there yesterday,”’ 
the elder sister said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

‘*It seems to me Jim breaks a good 
many things. Did he break the clock in 
my room ?”’ grandpa said, with a serious 
look on his good-natured face. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Jim, appearing sud- 
denly in the doorway. ‘‘I was trying to 
get my whistle from behind it and it 
slipped and fell. I'm trying to save up 
enough money to have it fixed.’’ 

‘*Bless your heart!’’ grandpa exciaimed. 
‘*Never mind about it. I'll have it 
fixed.”’ 

No one could ever be angry with Jim; 
he was always so frank and so sorry 
about his shortcomings. 

‘*Jim!"’ called Uncle Harry, from the 
front porch. ‘‘Jim, come here a second.’’ 


There was something very much like a 
laugh in his voice, and when Jim came 
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out to him his eyes had an amused twin- 
kle in them. 

‘‘If you succeed in getting through a 
week without breaking anything, I'll 
give you a quarter, Jim,’’ he said. 

“‘T’ll try,’’ Jim replied eagerly. 

It was very amusing to watch Jim that 
week as he tried so hard to earn the 
quarter. 

He scrambled after glasses of water as 
they were about to make their fatal de- 
scent to the floor; he almost knocked the 
baby’s head off as he sprang to save a 
vase which he had almost knocked off 
the table, and as a final effort almost set 
the house on fire by stepping on a box of 
matches which had fallen out of the case 
as he tried to get it from the mantel-piece. 

But the last day came, and he had 
actually succeeded in passing a week 
without breaking a single thing. 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ he exclaimed, 
joyfully, as he went out into the yard on 
the last day. 

He picked up his little wheelbarrow 
and raced down the walk with it. 

‘Uncle Harry will be here soon, and 
he’ll ask if I broke anything. I’m glad 
I can say I didn’t.”’ 

It was after tea, and it was growing 
dark. Jim raced up and down for a long 
time, and pretended he was a locomotive. 

He became so excited in his exhilarat- 
ing sport that he didn’t look to see where 
he was running, and fell ‘‘head over 
heels’’ over a big stone that lay in the 
walk. 

The wheelbarrow was only a frail little 
thing, and Jim, coming down onit heavily, 
one of the handles broke off. 

He sat up and rubbed his knees, wink- 
ing hard so as not to cry. 

‘*Gracious, but that hurt!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

He looked at the wheelbarrow and 
spied the broken handle. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ he cried. There was 
almost a choke in his voice. ‘‘That’s 
mean! The last thing I had to go and 
break something. I can’t get through a 
week like other people, there’s no use 
trying.”’ 

He surveyed the wheelbarrow thought- 
fully, and presently picked it up and 
seemed to be thinking deeply. 

‘*T’ll hide it,’’ he said at last. ‘‘No 
one will know the difference. The boys 
will tease me. I’m not going to tell any 
one that I broke it. They will all say: 
‘I thought you couldn’t get through a 
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whole week without breaking something. 
You’d have to do it at the last minutej’ 
I’1 get the quarter, and no one will know 
the difference.’’ And he started up the 
walk, the wheelbarrow under his arm. 

But suddenly he stopped and threw it 
from him. 

‘*I won’t do it! I don’t care if the 
boys do tease me. God won’t, and I 
don’t care much about the others,’’ he 
said, his face flushing as he thought of 
what he had almost done. 

Suddenly a man emerged from behind 
a bush. He had been standing there 
since Jim fell, and had heard all the child 
said. 

It was Uncle Harry, and he walked 
quickly up to the boy and said, with 
pride which he could not conceal ringing 
in his voice: ‘‘ Bravo, little man! I would 
rather you would break everything you 
lay your hands on than ever act a lie.’’ 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a coin. 

‘It’s half a dollar,’’ Jim said, as he 
took it. 

‘*Ves,’’ Uncle Harry said, 
earned it, Jim.’’—Advocate. 


you’ve 





JOHN RUSKIN. 





Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON writes for the 
Cleveland (O.) Wor/d an interesting ac- 
count of a visit she paid to Ruskin at his 
home, ‘‘ Brantwood,’’ on Lake Coniston, 
which is condensed as follows. She de- 
scribes the exterior of the house as a 
rough-mortared, blue-slated, low and 
rambling structure, festooned with flow- 
ered and berried vines, framed with beds 
of poppies, and back-grounded with 
mountains. Foliage of the ash, spruce, 
holly, chestnut and oak embower and 
shade the building. Within one finds a 
**treasure-house of art, science and liter- 
ature.’’ As you enter, the square hall, 
green in color, ‘is brightened by three 
drawings of Burne-Jones, with some 
sketches by Prout and from Ruskin’s 
own pencil. The drawing-room is fur- 
nished in delicate blue, rich gold satin, 
handsome figured paper in subdued tints. 
Rugs are on the floor. A plant, with ex- 
quisitely shaded leaves, stands on the 
table in the centre of the room. The 
dining-hall is furnished in pea green. 
Here are the family portraits. The pic- 
ture of the mother represents a woman of 
uncommon sweetness and strength; the 
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father shows a fine, manly face. Most 
winsome of all is a three-year-old boy, 
with flaxen hair, bright blue eyes, dressed 
in white, with blue shoes and a sash of 
the same color. Here, also, is a famous 
portrait of Andrea Gretti, by Titian, an 
‘* Annunciation,’’ by ‘Tintoretto, sweet 
Angelica Kauffman, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Raphael, from life, 
young Reynolds, by his own hand, and 
Turner at the age of seventeen, by him- 
self. Mr. Ruskin’s sleeping room, up- 
stairs, is simple, in light chintz, with 
bureau, washstand and bedstead of ma- 
hogany; but the pictures are worth a for- 
tune. The walls are closely covered with 
Turners, incased in blue cambric lest the 
light fade the exquisite color. Hereisa 
‘*Carnarvon Castle,’’ and others about 
which Ruskin has written in ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.’? The adjoining room, where 
he used to work, but which he left from a 
prolonged illness, has a tower with glass 
on each side, so that no sunrise or sunset 
may be lost to view. Most attractive of 
all is the master’s study, furnished in 
green. Books fill cases on every side— 
one case for classics, one for botany, an- 
other for geology, while still another is 
filled with old books and manuscripts. I 
look out of the window across the lake 
upon an ivy-covered house, with tower, 
once the home of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
then, taking from the case a French book 
that once belonged to the famous man, I 
read hisname. Here isa work on Dante, 
with Michael Angelo’s autograph writ- 
teninafine hand. Hereisa large Chau- 
cer of 1694, with some verses in Addi- 
son’s handwriting. Here, also, is a 
manuscript Greek Testament of the tenth 
century; an illuminated book of music of 
an early date; the prayer-book of St. 
Louis on vellum, illuminated with work 
so fine that a microscope is required to 
see its beauty. Here are some of the 
‘* Waverley ’’ novels in the original manu- 
script, and a bound volume of Sir Walter 
Scott’s letters in his own writing. Lin- 
neeus’ ‘‘ Botany’’ is here, with notes by 
Thomas Gray. A desk is opened, and it 
is fullof Turners. Another desk has the 
most beautiful collection of gold, dia- 
monds and other precious stones, laid on 
crimson or purple velvet; also the finest 
assortment of agates, probably, in the 
world. In one part of the room is a bun- 
die of walking-sticks, hammers, and a 
big piece of basalt which Ruskin brought 
down from the mountain. His seal is 
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the word ‘‘to-day,’’ graven on the end of 
a piece of chalcedony, five or six inches 
long, like a stalactite. Here are vases 
from Rome and Greece, and this three- 
cornered inkstand once belonged to Gali- 
leo. Here is a piece of a font from Flor- 
ence, executed by Niccolo Pisano. In 
the centre of the room is a circular table, 
covered with green cloth, where the 
scholar does his work. And what a stu- 
dent! He may work for a month on 
geology: then, if he tires, he turns to 
tany and writes a book; then to art; 
then, dearest of all, to his work for the 
poor.—V. £. Journal of Education. 








LINCOLN IN THE HOSPITAL. 





N a recent conversation with a Union 

soldier, we heard a fresh story about 

President Lincoln. As near as possible 
we tell it in the soldier’s words. 

I had been in the Finley Hospital 
several months, said the soldier. One 
day, in May, 1863, President Lincoln and 
Secretary Chase walked into the ward 
where I was lying. You don’t know how 
much good it did us to see them, one 
gets so tired of looking at the nurse and 
at the long row of cots. It is hard to lie 
on a cot day after day and hear the boys 
moan as their life ebbs away. 

Some morning you wake up and see 
anempty cot near you. ‘‘ No.6 is gone?’ 
you say to the nurse. 

*“Yes; he went at three this morning, 
poor fellow ; but it’s better for him,’’ she 
answers, in a sympathizing voice. 

We boys, therefore, took solid comfort 
in looking at Lincoln’s face that after- 
noon and in hearing him talk. He didn’t 
say much to me that day, but it was good 
to hear him say anything, his words were 
so gentle and kind. And then he was as 
thoughtful as a mother, he knew just 
what to say. 

I had been very sick. Yes, that sleeve’s 
empty. I left the arm at Chattanooga. 
As I was saying, he only spoke a few 
words to me, and passed on to No. 26. 

AjVermont boy, a mere lad, not over 
sixteen, wasonit. He had been wounded 


mortally and was near hisend. Mr. Lin- 
coln stopped at the cot, and, taking the 
thin, white hand, said, in a tone that was 
as tender as a mother’s— 
** My poor boy, what can I do for you?’ 
With a beseeching look the little fellow 
turned his eyes up at the homely, kindly 
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face, and asked, ‘‘ Won’t you write to my 
mother for me?’’ 

‘*’That I will,’’ answered the President, 
and calling for pen, ink and paper, he 
seated himself by the side of the cot. It 
was a long letter he wrote, at least three 
pages of commercial note, and when it 
was finished the President rose, saying— 

‘*T will mail this as soon as I get back 
to my office. Now, is there anything 
else I can do for you?”’ 

In some way the boy had come to know 
that it was the President. And so look- 
ing at him in the most appealing sort of 
way, he asked— 

‘*Won’t you stay with me till it’s all 
over? It won’t be long, and I do want 
to hold your hand.”’ 

That was too much for the great- 
hearted President to resist. The tears 
came to his eyes, and he sat down by him 
and took hold of his hand. The little 
fellow did not move or speak a word. 
This was some time before four o’clock, 
and it was long after six that the end 
came. 

But the President sat there as patiently 
as if he had been the boy’s father. When 
the end came, he bent over and folded 
the thin hands over the breast, and then 
looked so sorrowfully at the pale, thin 
face. The tears streamed down his cheeks 
unheeded. We all cried, too. 

Do you wonder that ‘‘the boys in 
blue’’ loved Abe Lincoln? 
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FORESTRY. 








ORESTRY as a profession is gaining 
rapidly in favor. The National Gov- 
ernment is encouraging the idea, and 
each year young men who have selected 
forestry as a profession are given employ- 
ment as assistants in the division of for- 
estry in the Agricultural Department, 
receiving small salary, but large practical 
instruction. Last year there were 35 
applicants for appointment, and this year 
there are 160, many from Yale, Harvard, 
Cornell and other institutions of learning. 
These student assistants of the national 
forester give the government intelligent 
assistance, and receive practical instruc- 
tion in the several branches of the profes- 
sion. With more educated men in the 
timbered districts of the country there 
would be less destructive cutting of the 
forests. Little attention has been given 
to the cutting of merchantable timber 
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with any regard to preserving the forests in 
good and perpetuating condition. There 
was no thought given except to the im- 
mediate work in hand, with the result 
that there has been wanton waste. With 
forestry as a profession that will eventu- 
ally be profitable, more intelligence and 
thought of the future will be devoted to 
timber-cutting, there will be fewer floods 
and droughts, to the injury of the agricul- 
tural interests.—Hevald and Presbyter. 
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A GOOD DEED WORTHY OF 
IMITATION. 








NE sweet woman, who loves both 
children and flowers, is doing a 
beautiful work this spring. She is mak- 
ing the rounds of the schools of her 
neighborhood and presenting each child 
with a package of seeds. 

No, she doesn’t buy them. ‘They are 
all of her own growing. Her garden is 
a big, old-fashioned country garden, that 
is a sort of supply house for neighbors 
and friends of seeds and bulbs and plants 
and cuttings and blossoms. But she isn’t 
satisfied with giving only to these; hers 
is the true missionary spirit, that wants 
to take in the earth. Let me tell you 
what she has done the two past summers. 
Before starting off for a journey on the 
train she has filled her satchel with poppy 
seed (oh! if you could but see her garden 
in poppy-time, how you would revel in 
color and bloom. Poppies of every shade 
and hue, soft silken poppies, nodding 
heavy-headed double poppies. Poppies! 
poppies! poppies by the acre! They 
have possessed themselves of all the land 
in sight, they riot down the grape-rows 
and nod gaily above the cabbages. Oh, 
its a sight to gladden any heart). But 
to return to our friend on the train with 
her satchel full of poppy seeds. She 
carries a pepper box along, too, and this 
she fills with seeds from the satchel and 
holds it out of the window, letting the 
seeds fall by the way. ‘‘I want no other 
monument after I am dead,’’ she said to 
me quite seriously, ‘‘than these poppies 
blooming along the railroads of Georgia.”’ 
Isn’t that making the wilderness to blos- 
som, and scattering beauty as you go? 

Now, I do not believe that many of us 
have reached that splendid height of all- 
embracing charity as to be careless where 
our seeds fall, but I do think that in every 
community there are women who might 
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follow the example of my generous friend, 
in giving seeds to school children. Here 
is work for the clubs and village improve- 
ment societies, as well as the individual 
flower-lover. 

Let the seeds you give the children be 
of flowers easily grown and that bloom 
abundantly; and give with them a few 
simple directions as to cultivation and 
how and where to make the bed. Tell 
them that the last place in the world for 
a flower bed is the center of a lawn, but 
to plant their flowers near the house, by 
a clump of bushes, along the fence, any- 
where where the bed will have a back- 
ground—like a picture on the wall. j 

If some of the children live near the 
school they might have their flower gar- 
dens in the school yard, and so the school 
grounds would be beautiful. In the fall 
the children might hold a flower fair at 
the schoolhouse of the flowers they had 
grown. Wouldn’t that be a fair worth 
attending? 

Let teacher and parents co-operate 
then, to arouse the children to an interest 
in growing flowers. Every one should 
know something of how plants grow, and 
the best and surest way of knowing is to 
grow the plants yourself. Let the chil- 
dren do this, and in watching and tend- 
ing their flowers during the spring and 
summer they will be doing the best kind 
of nature study.— Southern Ed. Journal. 


> 


NATIONS: EVENING GAME. 








BY PEARL H. CAMPBELL. 





To satisfy the never-ceasing demand 
for something new’ for evening parties, 
the Game of Nations will be found enter- 
taining. ‘The questions may be written 
on pieces of stiff white bristol board, to 
which pencils are attached. But the 
more informal way is to write each ques- 
tion on a separate slip of paper and 
fasten it to articles of furniture or to the 
draperies. The guests should then be 
provided with pencils and paper num- 
bered to correspond with the questions. 
A prize flag may be awarded to the one 
correctly guessing the greatest number. 

1. The nation from which we start. 

Germination. 

2. The nation for pupils. 

Subordination. 

3. The nation for actors. 

Impersonation. 
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4. The nation for a popular prince. 
Coronation. 


5. The nation for theological students. 
Ordination. 
6. The nation for a politician. 
Nomination. 
7. The nation for the slave. 
Domination. 
8. The nation for an unpopular official. 
Resignation. 
g. The nation opposed to darkness. 
Illumination. 
10. The nation for a contagious disease. 
Vaccination. 
11, The nation for pests. 
Extermination. 
12. The nation for wrong-doers. 
Condemnation. 
13. The nation for the irresolute. 
Determination. 
14. The nation for the superstitious. 
Hallucination. 
15. The nation for monopolies. 
Combination. 
16. The nation towards which we lean. 
Inclination. 
17. The nation which indicates a class. 
Denomination. 
18. The nation for travelers. 
Peregrination. 
19. The nation we have now reached. 
Termination. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 








HEN Benjamin Franklin was ridi- 
culed in Paris for his defence of 
the Bible, he determined to find out how 
many of the scoffers had read it. He in- 
formed one of the learned societies that 
he had come across a story of pastoral 
life in ancient times that seemed to him 
very beautiful, but of which he would 
like the opinion of the society. 

On the evening appointed, Franklin 
read to the assembly of scholars the Book 
of Ruth. ‘They were in ecstasies over it, 
and one after another begged that the 
manuscript might be printed. ‘‘It is 
printed,’’ replied Franklin, ‘‘and is a 
part of the Bible.’’ 

On another occasion he copied and read 
to a company of free-thinking wits a re- 
markable ‘‘ancient poem.’’ It was re- 


ceived with extravagant admiration. 
Who was the author? Where did Frank- 
lin discover it? He informed them that 
it was the third chapter of Habakkuk in 
the old Bible. 
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Wholly apart from its religious and 
ethical value, the Bible is the one book 
of which no intelligent person can afford 
to be ignorant: As Charles Dudley War- 
ner says: ‘‘It is not a question of theology 
or dogma; it is a question of general in- 
telligence.’’ 

In a speech recently delivered in Eng- 
land, Sir Henry M. Stanley, the cele- 
brated explorer, told this remarkable 
story of a missionary Bible: 

‘*Janet Livingstone, sister of the great 
missionary, gave me a richly bound 
Bible. Not liking to risk it on a journey 
around the Victoria Nyanza, I asked my 
companion to lend me his somewhat torn 
and stained copy, and I sailed on my 
way to Uganda, little thinking what a 
revolution in Central Africa that book 
would make. 

‘* We stayed in Uganda some time, and 
one morning during a levee the subject 
of religion was broached, and I happened 
to strike an emotional chord by making 
a casual reference to angels. King and 
chiefs were moved as one man to hear 
more about angels. My verbal descrip- 
tions of them were not sufficient. 

‘** But,’ said I, ‘I have a book with 
me which will tell you far better, not 
only what angels are, but what God and 
His blessed Son are like, to whom the 
angels are but ministering servants.’ 

*“*Fetch it!’ they cried, eagerly. 
‘Fetch it now! We will wait!’ 

‘* The book was brought, opened, and 
I read the tenth chapter of Ezekiel and 
the seventh chapter of Revelation, from 
the ninth verse to the end (translating, 
of course, into the native tongue), and as 
I read the eleventh and twelfth verses 
you could have heard a pindrop. When 
they heard the verse, ‘They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat,’ I had a presentiment that 
Uganda would eventually be won to 
Christ. I was not permitted to carry 
that Bible away. Mtesa never forgot the 
wonderful words nor the startling effect 
they had on him and his chiefs. 

‘‘As I was turning away from his 
country, his messenger came and cried, 
‘The Book! Mtesa wants the Book!’ It 
was given tohim. ‘To-day the Christians 
number many thousands in Uganda. 
They have proved their faith at the stake, 
under the knobstick and under torture 
till death.”’ 


The Book is its own witness. Its non- 
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reading critics, who are ‘‘indebted to 
their imagination for their facts,’’ invite 
the disdain that follows wilful ignorance. 
— Youth's Companion. 





TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS. 





BY W. E. WARD. 





HILE it is a comparatively easy task 
to interest pupils of the different 
grades in the study of history, both an- 
cient and modern, it is true that the 
knowledge of the majority concerning 
current events is very meager. They do 
not know, and as a matter of fact many 
do not care, what the world is doing now. 
Many have a fair knowledge of nations 
that have existed in the past, but con- 
cerning the nations of the present they 
know but little. 

One reason for this is perhaps due to 
the fact that parents often discourage the 
children in the reading of the newspapers 
by teaching them that they are brimful 
of politics, and that our best citizens take 
no active part in politics. If this were 
‘true, would it be ample reason for the 
children to remain in ignorance concern- 
ing the topics of the day? Would it not 
be better for the children to be informed 
and to be taught to entertain a more 
optimistic view of affairs and believe that 
the world is growing better as the result 
of advancement made along educational 
lines? Accepting the situation as we 
find it, what should the teacher do? 
Would it be advisable to attempt to teach 
that which would not meet the approval 
of his patrons? Would he not lose the 
encouragement that he should receive 
from them, if not his position? 

Again, did the teacher have the hearty 
co-operation of his patrons, could he spare 
the time for work along this line? For 
it is true that in our rural schools the 
teacher may have more classes than pupils, 
and the recitations must necessarily be 
shortened until they seem a mere pre- 
tense. But should the teacher give up in 
despair and do nothing along this line? 
Would it not be better for the pupils to 
discuss these topics as much as conveni- 
ent in the different classes? or better still, 
bring the daily paper to the school room 
and let it constitute a part of the library, 
and encourage the children to keep in 
touch with the news of the day? or if 
possible set apart the time given to some 
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recitation several times each week for the 
discussion of this topic? The time would 
surely not be wasted. 

Again, the pupils should be taught 
method in reading. It is not necessary 
that they read several pages each day, 
for often it is sufficient to read the head- 
lines only, for in them we find the news 
in a nutshell. 

Is not this subject worthy of our con- 
sideration? Is not this work as essential 
as other branches we teach? Are we 
doing any work along this line? if so, 
how and when?—American Ed. Journal. 


-— 





WORK OF SUPERINTENDENT. 





SUPT. WM. H. WILEY. 





BY what special efforts may the super- 
intendent be enabled to act in the 
capacity of interpreter for his teachers? 
What may they reasonably expect in the 
way of aid and direction and encourage- 
ment, in doing their work well? 

1. His own experience in duties similar 
to those which engage the energies of his 
teachers is no small factor in the super- 
intendent’s ability to be of service to 
them. To haveactually taught a school 
furnishes him with a preparation which 
can beassured in nootherway. ‘Thereby 
he knows the trials of his teachers, and 
can sympathize and assist them very 
greatly. 

2. His knowledge of men and of affairs 
enables him to make suggestions which 
will lead the teachers to lay aside excess 
of formality and timidity, or pride, and 
live with their children, and at the same 
time lead their schools into a higher life. 

3. A broad scholarship will, in many 
cases, enable the superintendent to be of 
direct and immediate assistance to his 
teachers in helping them over difficulties; 
and indirectly by inspiring them to study 
deeply for themselves. 

4. By and by, through a thoughtful 
interpretation of the system in their pres- 
ence, the superintendent may be able to 
make of his teachers ‘‘ kindred spirits in 
the educational progress,” and they, by 
the example, will soon grow into broad 
and successful leaders of the young. 

This is, indeed, the great and over- 
mastering work of the teacher, and here 
may the wise superintendent rightfully 
lay claim, if he be a master in his call- 
ing, to a goodly share in its final achieve- 
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ment, in that he has opened up great 
views of the world and of life to the 
anxious teacher, preparatory to her doing 
a similar service for the children.—/n- 
land Educator. 


THE OTHER GIRL. 


** (XIRLS, she’s given it up!’’ 

‘Given what up? Who has? 
Not Helen?’’ chorused the three girls 
gathered around the reader of a letter. 
** You don’t mean she has given up her 
plan of teaching, Lizzie ?’’ 

‘‘That is what she says,’’ answered 
Lizzie, with eyes running over the writ- 
ten page. 

The girlish voices changed from incre- 
dulity to something like indignation. 

‘With her determination to have a 
definite vocation in life! I wouldn’t have 
believed Helen could be swayed so 
easily.”’ 

‘*She was going to have solved so 
many of the vexed questions of woman’s 
place and work, and she was so brilliant 
that I never doubted her success.’’ 

‘* Suppose we let her speak for herself,’’ 
said Lizzie. ‘‘I will skip all the glitter- 
ing generalities and give you the heart of 
the letter: 

*** Vacation passed quickly; mother 
seemed so glad to have me at home, to 
have my help in looking after the lessons 
and clothes of the younger children, and 
to go out with her on her shopping and 
other expeditions. It gave her an oppor- 
tunity to take a trip with father now and 
then, too, and I could see that they both 
enjoyed that, as well as the music and 
reading in the evenings. Still they did 
not really oppose my applying for the 
position at Lane. Father covered his 
sigh with a laugh, quoted Mrs. Stowe 
about ‘‘polyglot daughters who speak 
with tongues,’’ and said if I had fitted 
myself for a ‘“‘sphere’’ he supposed I 
must fill it. Mother only smiled—the 
sort of smile that has tears behind it— 
and helped me get my wardrobe in order. 
I had already corresponded with the au- 
thorities at Lane, and had grounds for 
my comfortable assurance when I started 
on my trip that the proposed interview 
would settle the affair in my favor. 

*** Just before me in the car sat two 
ladies—one middle-aged, with a kindly, 
sensible look; the other a sweet-faced 
girl. Both were plainly dressed, and 











there was something of sadness in the 
younger face when it settled into repose 
which interested me. The two were 
talking very earnestly, but I heard or 
noticed nothing of what they were saying 
for some time. Then, as they turned 
more fully toward each other, little bits 
of the conversation reached me. It was 
only the girl’s face and manner that held 
my attention at first, but I grew interested 
by learning that she, too, was going to 
look for a situation somewhere. 

“<< Tt will all come out right, Ruth,”’ 
said the older woman, encouragingly. 

*«*« T hope so, aunty, but I can’t help 
being anxious. I must do something; 
I must take care of Robbie!’’ arswered 
the girl. 

***** TFT could help you, dear child—’”’ 

**««* But you cannot; you have more 
than you ought to do now. I do not fear 
for myself. I can find something for poor 
little Rob!”’ 

‘** Little by little I gathered something 
of her story—poverty, the recent loss of 
her widowed mother, and a little lame 
brother left to her to prqvide for and 
educate. I grew so anxious for her suc- 
cess in whatever she was undertaking 
that I had almost forgotten my own quest 
until the conductor called out ‘‘ Lane,”’’ 
and I was obliged to hasten from the car. 

‘* « There was no carriage at the station, 
but I was informed that the train had 
come in earlier than usual, and there 
would be plenty of conveyances in a few 
minutes, so I seated myself in the little 
waiting-room. 

*****Can you direct me to the Lane 
Academy, sir?’’ said a low voice speaking 
to some one near me. 

‘**T turned in surprise, for that was 
my own destination. Moreover, the voice 
had a familiar sound. There stood my 
young acquaintance of the car, and in a 
moment the truth flashed upon me—she 
was seeking the position for which I had 
come! 

‘** She received the desired information 
and walked away—there was little money 
for carriage hire in her slender purse— 
but I sat still. The thought that she was 
motherless, the memory of the little lame 
brother, held me still. I could not com- 
pete with her. If she did not obtain the 
place, then, perhaps—. I did a good 
deal of thinking while I waited. * * * 

‘* “The young stranger came back in an 
hour or two with a face so bright that it 
told its own story of success. We both 
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took the next train for the East, and I 
contrived to occupy the seat with her, 
and to talk a little, keeping all tell-tale 
expression out of my face when she ex- 
plained that ‘‘there was another young 
lady also with whom the Academy people 
had been corresponding, but they had 
not heard from her to-day as they had 
expected.’’ 

**-T need not tell you that myself and 
my decision were rapturously received at 
home. And I have not looked for any 
other field of usefulness. I can’t help 
thinking of the other girls who have no 
homes, and I am beginning to feel that 
daughter-at-home is a position whose use- 
fulness I have greatly underrated. After 
all, Lizzie, these problems of place, work 
and duty, that I used to talk so grandly 
of solving, are very deep and wide, and I 
do not believe that any of us can do more 
than undertake as best we can the little 
part that lies directly in our own path.’ 

‘Like Nehemiah’s building of the wall 
—every man straight before him,’’ said 
Lizzie, laying down the letter. ‘‘ But 
that built all the wall.’’—Forward. 





GOOD ASSOCIATES. 





LL the wholesome proverbs that have 
come down to us from distant times 
relate to the association of men and 
women in person. ‘‘ Evil commnications 
corrupt good manners.’’ We all know 
that to be true, but associate it in our 
mind with personal communications be- 
tween individuals. ‘‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together.’’ ‘The idea suggested to 
our minds is that of individuals grouping 
themselves because of an affinity of ideas. 
The proverbs were made long before 
books began to have any marked influ- 
ence upon the lives of men and before 
newspapers were known. They need re- 
vision in this age, or at least an extension 
of the ideas relating to communication 
between individuals. A man’s evil com- 
munications in these days may be through 
the medium of books or newspapers, not 
through his companions in the flesh. 
The birds of a feather with whom he 
flocks may not be his friends or com- 
panions, but the authors whom he most 
affects. Disregarding for the moment the 


moral influence of literature, observe the 
effect of one kind or another upon the 
language and culture of the individual. 
The man whose tastes lead him to read 
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only good books, by which phrase is 
meant books by cultivated men, insensi- 
bly acquires a training which leads him 
to speak grammatically, though he may 
know nothing of the rules of grammar. 
On the other hand, the man who has 
been taught the rules of grammar, but 
whose associates are vulgar and uncul- 
tured, insensibly falls into their modes of 
expression. 

It is evident from this example, which 
may be verified by any observant man, 
that literary association, as well as the 
association of individuals, has much to do 
with the formation of manners, and that 
one may be adjudged by the literary 
company he keeps as well as by his boon 
companions. This is especially true in 
our day and generation, when literature 
in some of its many forms has such a 
large share in our daily life. Not merely 
books, but daily papers, help to guide the 
taste and refine or degrade the language 
of those who read them habitually. The 
evil communications that corrupt good 
manners may be the daily paper that is 
not carefully edited, both as to the mat- 
ter it contains and as to the language 
employed and its construction. That 
paper which is edited so as to make it fit 
for the home circle, temperate in tone 
and correct in its use of language, is an 
educator of its readers. Those who habit- 
ually read it will be insensibly trained 
morally and intellectually. They will 
avoid the evil communications that cor- 
rupt good manners, and on the contrary 
put themselves under the influence of the 
good communications that refine and 
elevate the manners. Upon the other 
hand, those who habitually read sensa- 
tional daily papers will have their man- 
ners corrupted just as surely as though 
they associated in person with the igno- 
rant or corrupt authors who pander to 
their low tastes. 

One hundred years ago a man might 
be judged by the company he kept. 
To-day he must be judged as well by the 
literature he reads. That is the company 
of the men of the present generation 
which is most potent in directing their 
thoughts, forming their manners and 
guiding them in the right use of lan- 
guage. Birds of a feather flock together 
now as in the olden time, but in our day 
some of the birds are papers, magazines 
and books, and men are to be judged by 
what they read as well as by their com- 
panions. For those who are established 
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in their tastes and have formed their 
companionships: this reflection may have 
no special influence, but for the young 
‘man anxious to advance and improve 
himself it is one of the first importance. 
He must not only consider what kind of 
men he will gather about him as friends 
and companions, but what kind of news- 
papers, magazines and books he will read 
habitually. If he shall determine to read 
only the best literature in daily journals 
as well as in books, he will have beside 
him always a silent but efficient teacher 
in language as well as in morals. 


ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 








PRES. FETTEROLF, GIRARD COLLEGE. 





MAY say at the outset that the world 
needs you. It will havea place for you 
if you deserve a place. It will have 
something for you to do if you are able 
to doit. If you are going to engage in 
public speaking and will have something 
to say worth listening to, and which has 
not been said too often before, the world 
will give you an audience. If you have 
in view a literary career and mean to en- 
lighten mankind with your pen, you will 
find that if you write something worth 
reading, you will not want for readers. 
If you are going to enter the industrial 
ranks and become a producer, and will 
offer an article that has merit, you will 
find a demand for your wares. In short, 
if you will render good and efficient ser- 
vice in any occupation of life, and so 
benefit your fellow men, you will have 
the world’s approval. 

Training and skill were never more 
needed to attain success than they are at 
present. There have never been greater 
opportunities than are yours in this last 
year of the nineteenth century. But 
great as are the opportunities, the diffi- 
culties are proportionately great, because 
of the strong competition you will meet 
with everywhere. For every prize that 
you may strive for you will find a dozen 
competitors, as eager and persevering, 
and perhaps as capable as yourselves. 
This is an age of rivalry. Even in the 
great family of nations the leading powers 
are battling for the mastery, as to which 
shall be the greatest among the kingdoms 
of the world; and the great rival cor- 
porations are jostling and crowding each 
other in the mad race for supremacy. 
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It is customary to tell young people 
on commencement occasions that they are 
entering upon life at a time when great 
things are happening or are about to 
happen. So far as I can learn, it has 
always been so. When Chief Justice 
Story was lecturing in the Harvard Law 
School, as far back as the thirties, he was 
accustomed to say to his classes with 
much emphasis, and with all the dignity 
of manner he could command: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we are living in an extraordinary 
age.’’ While I can make no prediction 
as to what may be in the future, I feel 
safe in saying what the Chief Justice 
said seventy years ago—we are living in 
an extraordinary age. Your professors 
have no doubt told you from time to 
time, that the sixty years which will 
bring us to the portals of a new century 
have made a record of material progress 
unsurpassed by the previous sixty cen- 
turies. In every department of human 
effort there has been marvelous advance- 
ment—so marvelous, indeed, that few 
people comprehend it. And yet, notwith- 
standing the great achievements of the 
past and all the accumulated glories of 
the present, many of the great problems 
of life still remain to be solved. ‘These 
very recent great changes make new 
conditions and raise new issues. We 
are even now in troublous times, when 
we need the wisdom of the wisest states- 
men and the best thoughts of the most 
thoughtful men. The Anglo-Saxons 
have always been a leading people, and 
the world looks to them to set the pace; 
and among Anglo-Saxons, America 
should lead the van. Does not our 
American Government stand for the 
highest and best in the history of man- 
kind? If we have demonstrated to our- 
selves and to the civilized world that 
government of the people by the people 
and for the people is the best form of 
government, then should it not be ex- 
tended? Is there a nation under heaven 
to whom more than to us comes the in- 
junction: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature?”’ 
If there is offered to us an opportunity 
of carrying Christianity to the unchris- 
tianized, of educating the uneducated, of 
giving free government to the misgov- 
erned or ungoverned, of bringing civili- 
zation to the uncivilized, of developing a 
country yet undeveloped—can we long 
hesitate as to what is our duty? 

I would have you enter upon your life 
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work with a credo rather than a dudito, 
Cultivate the spirit of faith rather than 
foster the spirit of doubt and distrust. 
Have faith in yourselves, in your fellow 
men, and above all in God. Do not be 
disturbed or distressed because of the 
doubts and questionings which will come 
to you, as they come tous all. Believe 
in the Christianity that Christ taught, 
and try to live the Christianity that 
Christ lived, and yours will be the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding. 
You can afford to leave theology and 
theological controversy to the profes- 
sionals. Christianity is of God; theol- 
ogy isof man. Look for that which is 
good in the world, rather than for that 
which is evil. And do not become pos- 
sessed with the idea that whatever is is 
wrong. ‘There are some men who, like 
Mark Tapley,, are never happy unless 
they are in misery. It is easy to find 
fault—much easier than to find a remedy, 
and one may soon acquire the habit of 
finding fault. In saying this I do not 
mean that you are not to have decided 
views on all important questions and have 
the courage of your convictions. When 
you see any abuse, and after due reflec- 
tion have concluded that it should be 
attacked and exposed, let your assault be 
vigorous and unsparing. But when 
praise is due, be equally ready to bestow 
it. The optimist will accomplish more 
good in the world than the pessimist. 
Bucknell University is co-educational, 
and I see before me a large number of 
lady graduates. Wherever and when- 
ever ladies are introduced there is a 
transformation. They convert the smok- 
ing car into a parlor car, and in the place 
of fumes they bring perfumes. Society 
will be what woman makes it, and the 
future destiny of the race is in her keep- 
ing. You have bright visions for the 
future, and have no doubt already set 
your minds on a career. I trust your 
dreams may all be realized, but I hope 
that in your calculations for the future, 
matrimony figures as a probability. I 
am still conservative enough to believe 
that there is for woman no nobler career 
than that of wife and mother, even for a 
college graduate. And I make bold to 


advise you that if, or when, a worthy 
young man appears upon the scene and 
offers himself, asking you to be the joy 
of his heart and the -sunshine of his 
home, you will suffer him and forbid him 
not. 


A college education should not put 
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matrimony out of your thoughts. It is 
said sometimes that young men are timid 
in the presence of the college-educated 
young lady, fearing ‘‘snags of erudition.”’ 
If such be the case, the fault lies at the 
door of the young man. But I stand 
here to urge above all the claims of the 
American home. Our nation will be 
safe just so long as our homes are safe. 
The cornerstone of the nation is the 
hearthstone. In the family there are 
needed both the provider and the home- 
keeper. Some one must be the minister- 
ing angel, or there will be no ministering 
angel; and some one must provide the. 
necessaries of life, or there will be no 
necessaries of life provided. So far as I 
have been able to read the Divine pur- 
poses in the creation of man and woman- 
kind, I infer that it is intended that man 
shall be the protector and the provider, 
and that woman shall be the protected 
and the dispenser. 

And now, in conclusion, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, let me admonish you as you go 
forth into the world, be college men and 
college women, with all the emphasis on 
the nouns. While in the University you 
have been college fellows and college 
girls, you will now be men and women. 
I pray you, be such in the highest sense 
of the word. The value of an education 
depends upon the person who has it. 
Education alone will not save the State. 
Knowledge, though it be power, is not 
the strength of the nation. 

You do not know what your life will 
be, and no one can tell you; neither do 
you know of a certainty where your lot 
will be cast. Times will change and 
you will change. New emergencies will 
arise and you must arise to meet them. 
If you are in the right, even though it 
be with the minority; stand firm at what- 
ever cost. If you are in the wrong, have 
the manliness to acknowledge it. If you 
find it necessary to change your mind, 
change it. ‘‘Consistency,’’ says Emer- 
son, ‘‘is the vice of weak minds.’’ 
Thomas Jefferson as a philosopher op- 
posed territorial expansion. As a states- 
man he advocated and consummated the 
Louisiana Purchase, and his countrymen 
honor him for it. Take the advice of 
Paul: Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good.” Believe in progress and 
look for progress. Be honest and fair 
with yourselves and with your fellow 
men. Beearnest. Read good literature. 


Study yourself constantly and know 
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where you stand. Love God and keep 
His commandments. Love your country 
and obey its laws. Think your best, do 
your best, and live your best. 


ie 
> 


GOOD MEMORY WORE: NO. II. 








BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 





T has been said by a wise man that for 
one thinker like Plato there is many 
a Demosthenes, and for one man with 
power of vision like Paul there is many a 
Plato. This power of vision, seeing the 
invisible, in spirit and in truth, is the 
great thing in teacher or poet or preacher. 
Why not cultivate this power from early 
childhood by cultivating in a modest way 
acquaintance with the seers? ‘‘I shall 
see him, but not now: I shall behold him, 
but not nigh: There shall come a star out 
of Jacob and a sceptre shall arise out of 
Israel’’—the splendid vision of Balaam. 
We do not remember the time, even as a 
child, when our mother used to quote these 
mighty words, and read this story, from 
Numbers, of Balak and Balaam, and the 
‘*house full of silver and gold’’ as pay 
for wrong-doing, that we did not thrill to 
the vision of the seer. It was worth tons 
of labored school readers, however costly 
and beautiful, and however well adapted 
to the fancied needs of thechildren. ‘‘ Let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us,’’ from that wonderful prayer of Moses, 
the ninetieth Psalm, was another of the 
grand visions that caught our childhood 
fancy. Is it true that the thoughts of the 
child are often ‘‘far thoughts?’ Feed 
him then upon the best, that, if possible, 
he too may see visions of beauty, of 
truth, and dream dreams of excellence, 
lest after all our modern schooling of the 
diligent student it may be said of him, as 
Paul said of certain learned men of his 
own day—‘‘ ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.”’ 
Quality, not quantity, is after all the es- 
sential thing. 

**TIn the course of our varied reading we 
should lay up in our minds a rich store of 
goodly thoughts in well wrought words, 
which shall be a living treasure of knowl- 
edge always with us, and from which, at 
various times and amidst all the shiftings 
of circumstances, we may be sure of 
drawing some comfort, guidance and 
sympathy.’’ This can be done only by 


‘‘committing to memory,’’ and the boy 
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or girl must be trained in this good work. 
Methodical training is essential in the 
committing of good things to memory, 
and in the frequent repetition of the same, 
so that many precious things may be 
learned never to be forgotten, and in the 
hope that a habit of the utmost value 
may be formed for life. 

The extraordinary showing of the 
power of memory of the peoples of an- 
cient times, which Max Muller has made 
in the article on ‘‘ Literature before Let- 
ters,’’ elsewhere in this number, makes 
this a valuable issue of Zhe Journal to , 
those who are awake to this best of all 
lines of school work for teacher and pupil. 
The following are the memory selections 
for the dates named in the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster : 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion—or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated—can long endure. Weare met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We 
are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But, ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
ou. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

CLOSE OF FIRST INAUGURAL, 1861. 


I am about toclose. We are not ene- 
mies, but friends. We must not be ene- 
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mies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break, our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave, 
to every loving heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better an- 
gels of our nature. 


CLOSE OF SECOND INAUGURAL, 1865. 


Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another crawn 
with the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said 
that the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 

With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see thc right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. Abraham Lincoln. 

Oct. 23. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart. 
Wm. C. Bryant. 


THE TREE HE PLANTED. 
A boy strolled through a dusty road, 
‘* What can I do ?”’ said he, 
‘* What little errand for the world ?”’ 
‘*T know—I’ll plant a tree.”’ 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: NO. 11. 
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The nursling was taken by mother earth, 
Who fed it with all things good: 

Sparkling water from mountain springs, 
And many a subtle food 


Drawn from her own wide-reaching veins, 
From the treasures of the sky; 

Far spread its branches in affluent grace; 
So the steady years went by. 


The boy who planted the little tree, 
By a kindly purpose led, 

One desolate, dreadful winter day 
In the brother-war fell dead. 


But the gentle thought at the great elm’s root 
Burst forth with spring’s warm breath, 

And softly the fluttering foliage sang, 
‘Love cannot suffer death.”’ 


The elm’s vast shadow far and cool 
Fell o’er the dusty way, 

Blessing the toilers at their rest, 
The children at their play. 


And panting horses felt the air 
Grow sudden full of balm; 

Great oxen with their weary loads 
Caught there a sudden calm. 


So little acts of kindliness 
Spread every branch and root, 
And never guesses he who plants 

The wonders of the fruit. 


I often think if blesséd eyes 
The old home scenes can see, 
That heaven’s joy is heightened by 
The planting of the tree. 
Oct. 30. 


DAFFODILS. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing im the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
That twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Wm. Wordsworth. 
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NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and _- 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing; and doin 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, thro’ hating, 
Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
Aud slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
Nov. 6. Alice Cary 


ENID’S SONG. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud ; [cloud : 

Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK! 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
_ That he shouts with his sister at play! 
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O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanishéd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


TRISTAM’S SONG. 


Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere! 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And one was far apart, and one was neer: 


Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water, and one star was fire, 
And one will ever shine, and one will pass. 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
Nov. 7}. Alfred Tennyson. 


CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And the coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
Child of the wandering sea, [thee, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 

voice that sings: 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea!’’ O. W. Holmes. 
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ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


Wesee not in this life the end of human 
actions. ‘Their influence neverdies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world ; time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning, when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny; 
and every evening, when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity,—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of God. 
Let youth especially think of these things; 
and let every one remember, that, in this 
world—where character is in its forma- 
tion state—it is a serious thing to think, 
to speak, to act. Nov. 20. 


-— 


DR. SCHAEFFER ON THINKING 
AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


‘THE J. B. Lippincott Publishing Com- 

pany, of Philadelphia, has undertaken 
the publication of an educational series of 
books, the first number of which has just 
reached our table. Very properly, the 
head of the Department of Education of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, con- 
tributes the opening volume, having 
selected for his theme, ‘‘ Thinking and 
Learning to Think.’’ 

In a brief newspaper article like this, 
which does not pretend to be a review of 
Dr. Schaeffer’s book in the ordinary 
sense, it is manifestly impossible to follow 
the author carefully through the twenty- 
two chapters into which it is divided. 
That would require columns, instead of a 
few paragraphs. We shall give only the 
impressions made upon us by its perusal, 
leaving to the professional educator the 
pleasure that is to be extracted from it by 
one into whose life-work the subject 
naturally falls. The subject itself, it 
must be confessed, is not as attractive as 
the last novel will be to the general 
reader. Unfortunately for most of us, 
we try to work our way through the 
world without doing more thinking than 
is absolutely necessary, and that is not 
an overwhelming amount. Learning to 
think is not an occupation which the 
average man will take to kindly, because 
effort and discipline beyond the ordinary 
are required. 

But right here one of the strong points 
of the book presents itself. The author 
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has not added to the difficulties of the 
subject a style more calculated to display 
great learning or the mastery of a poly- 
glot or polysyllabic vocabulary than the 
elucidation of his various propositions. 
On the contrary, it is a model of clear 
thinking. Dr. Schaeffer has full mastery 
of his subject, and finds no difficulty in 
telling what he wants to tell in forceful, 
but lucid and comprehensible language. 

The book itself must prove a wonder- 
ful stimulant to the study of lucid and 
logical thinking. Every page is packed 
full of pertinent and helpful ideas. In 
fact, the teacher—it is especially designed 
for the use of teachers—who does not 
find in it that wkich makes him a wiser 
and a better educator has mistaken his 
calling, and the best thing for his patrons, 
and possibly for himself; will be to find 
some other field of usefulness. 

Throughout every chapter there runs 
a ringing and unceasing protest against 
the substitution of mere words in place of 
ideas. We gather from this little volume 
that Dr. Schaeffer is of the opinion that 
the proportion of teachers who need 
fuller instruction in the proper way to 
learn to think is almost as great, rela- 
tively, as that of pupils. The book dis- 
plays an antagonism to the substitution 
of mere feats of memory for honest think- 
ing and active understanding, although 
the author has a good word for the merely 
mechanical memory in his eleventh chap- 
ter. He would reverse the educational 
engine, and proceed from ideas to words, 
instead of from words to ideas. Better 
the man with few ideas, who is able to 
apply them to practical life, than the 
man with great erudition, who cannot 
make his learning subservient to his 
daily needs. 

We infer that Dr. Schaeffer has only a 
limited amount of confidence in the large 
list of elective studies presented by the 
great universities. He thinks they may 
result in mental overfeeding and intel- 
lectual starvation. ‘Too little food may 
bring on starvation; too much, the 
miseries of dyspepsia. This book should 
be productive of much good. It directs 
attention to innumerable errors in teach- 
ing. Dr. Schaeffer is thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject, has a masterly 
grasp of the principles he advocates, and 
this volume gives us the secret of the 
high standing as an advanced educator 
which he has in the State and Nation.— 
Lancaster New Era. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney : Engraved also upon his tomb. 





N important conference of principals 
and trustees of the thirteen Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal Schools was held, No- 
vember 8th, at the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg, to consider the 
question of consolidating the elementary 
course of study with the regular normal 
course. State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
was presiding officer. It was finally 
agreed to add a year to the course. So 
that students instead of graduating at the 
end of two years, will spend three years 
at these schools before receiving their 
diplomas. It was also decided to add the 
French, German and Greek languages as 
optional branches of study. 





THE future students of Lehigh Univer- 
sity have been made the beneficiaries of the 
fortune of Mr. Williams, of Johnstown, 
estimated at $300,000 to $350,000. The 
will provides that the estate shall remain 
in the hands of the executors for five 
years, at the end of which time it shall be 
turned over to the President and the 
Board of Trustees of Lehigh University. 
The income shall be loaned to poor and 
deserving students at the University, who 
shall give their individual notes for the 
amount. None of the notes shall extend 
longer than ten years. When these notes 
are paid, the money shall be returned to 
the fund, which shall thus increase per- 
petually. The Trustees of the University 
shall be the sole guardians of the fund, 
which shall be named in memory of the 
donor, who was a former student of the 
University. After the fund is turned 
over to the University, at the end of five 
years the annuities shall be paid from 
the income. Mr. Williams, ever since at- 





tending the institution had cherished a 
desire to assist it financially, and fre- 
quently did so. The greater part of the 
estate is in manufacturing interests. It 
is a good thing to remember Alma Mater. 





STATE Supt. STETSON, of Maine, who 
has been attending a number of institutes 
in Pennsylvania this fall, was so much 
pleased with Deputy Supt. Stewart’s ad- 
dress, a part of which is given elsewhere 
in this number, that he writes us: ‘‘Itis 
an unusually valuable paper, containing 
information of much importance in clear 
and attractive form. I wish the teachers 
and school children of Maine might have 
the privilege of reading it. If they were 
familiar with its pages, they would have 
broader and sounder views on certain 
vital facts in our national history. I con- 
gratulate the teachers and young people 
of your State upon the helpful work done 
for them by Mr. Stewart.’’ 





IN a recent article on ‘‘ Politics as an 
Educator,’’ the Boston Herald says: 
‘*The thousands of orators who are on 
the stump, the millions of documents 
that are gratuitously distributed, the 
omnipresent newspapers, all discussing 
public affairs of the highest moment, pre- 
sent to the humblest citizen great oppor- 
tunities of education. A wise man will 
avail himself of them as fully as he can, 
and will not limit himself to hearing or 
reading one side only. That is the cer- 
tain way to cultivate narrowness, preju- 
dice, and weakness. A _ Presidential 
election is a greater educator of the peo- 
ple than all the schools and universities. 
All other schools are preparatory to its 
universal and transcendent efficiency. All 
merely literary and scientific enthusiasms 
are feeble and secluded in comparison 
with the great awakening of intellectual 
ardor it provokes and cultivates. Of all 
special educations, it is the most practi- 
cal, the most general, the most effective.’’ 





HUNDREDS of people on Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, shortly be- 
fore noon look to see the drop of the 
great time-ball erected on the roof of the 
Bourse building. Exactly at 12 o’clock 
by the Naval Observatory clock in Wash- 
ington the immense sphere drops forty 
feet into an air cushion, where it lies until 
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called upon the next day at five minutes 
to 12 to perform its time-serving office. 
Every mariner about to sail from port 
sets his chronometer by the drop of the 
ball, and every spectator who sees it may 
set his watch, if he happens to have one. 
The time-ball is on the eastern end of the 
Bourse roof, and is the largest in the 
world. It is four feet in diameter, and 
weighs sixty pounds. Five minutes be- 
fore noon each day it is raised to the top 
of an iron column 190 feet above tide- 
water, and dropped the moment the 
Naval Observatory clock points to 12. 
The ball is discernible on a clear day at a 
distance of seven miles, and its chief pur- 
pose is to enable mariners to adjust their 
chronometers before going to sea. It will 
also be useful in regulating railroad time 
and public clocks. 





‘*Some of our brethren express much 
grief,’’ says John Macdonald, editor of 
the Western School Journal, ‘‘ over the 
waste of precious time in spelling silent 
letters in words. As the average human 
being writes but one letter or other com- 
position every few months, the loss in 
time is not likely to affect to any appre- 
ciable extent the money markets of the 
world. A revival in the teaching of 
spelling is urgently needed. There 
should be drill, drill, drill every day. 
‘There is no excellence without great 
labor,’ is a motto which should be on the 
title-page of every spelling-book. Let 
there be contests in every school; spell- 
ing in every class; and let the old spell- 
ing school be brought to life.’’ 





Music and the drama have for nearly 
fifty years been to us a delectable recrea- 
tion. But each must be good, or there is 
no time for it. Philadelphia draws nearly 
everything worth going far to hear or 
see, and we’ve been there a thousand 
times and more to hear the music, or to 
‘*see the show,’’—often two or three 
good. things on one trip from Friday 
evening to Saturday night, and always 
ready for church at home on Sunday 
morning. ‘‘Seize on good wherever 
found.’’? We havejust seen ‘‘Ben Hur’”’ 
four Saturday afternoons in succession, 
and some of its scenes and pictures will 
remain to gladden while memory lasts. 
Then all four of Joe Jefferson’s characters, 
the only ones in which he now appears, 
and that for but eight weeks in the year, 
from Friday evening to Saturday night— 
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‘*Bob Acres’’ in The Rivals, ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ ‘‘Caleb Plummer’’ in The 
Cricket on the Hearth, and ‘‘ Mr. Go- 
Lightly’’ in Lend Me Five Shillings. 
For tender pathos, innocent drollery, 
sweet patience, humorous fancy, born 
cowardice, and all the while a delightful 
naturalness that is not acting but living 
—and a great audience just taking a 
delightful old fellow into its arms in 
affectionate personal regard—we have 
never seen anything better than these 
performances, dear old Caled Plummer 
and his blind girl Bertha best of all. 
(Read your Cricket on the Hearth, by 
Dickens.) They do your heart good, and 
it may be the last time—for Joseph! And 
we took along two of our High School 
boys, for what will always be one of the 
memorable trips of their lives. 


= 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 

A SERIES of sixteen teachers’ insti- 

tutes was recently held in Porto 
Rico, organized by Dr. Geo. G. Groff, 
while acting as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. There are sixteen supervisors in 
Porto Rico, and an institute was held in 
each of these districts. Each day’s in- 
stitute was divided into three sessions— 
the morning devoted to systematic in- 
struction of teachers in subjects most 
needed; afternoon, in which a model 
school was conducted on the American 
plan; and an evening session, in which 
illustrated lectures were given on Ameri- 
can history and American scenery. Al- 
though about two hundred of the island 
schools were in session, yet fifty-four per 
cent. of the teachers were registered as in 
attendance. In addition to this number, 
about fifty teachers were in summer 
schools in the States, which makes sixty- 
four per cent. of the teachers receiving 
instruction during the vacation — not a 
bad showing in a country where the 
meaning of teachers’ institute was, until 
a few months ago, unknown. 

The people of Porto Rico are anxious 
for more schools and better ones. At 
present only about one child in ten is in 
school, and the revenues of the Island 
are so small that the total insular budget 
would not suffice to place these children 
in school. More than this, there is not a 
single school house on the island, and 
but few public buildings which can be 
used for school purposes. ‘They need 
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help from without, and certainly money 
devoted to helping this interesting peo- 
ple in their struggle for American citizen- 
ship would not be wasted. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Commissioner 
of Education for Porto Rico, says the 
school system now in operation there in- 
cludes 800 teachers and 38,oco pupils. 
This is only a beginning, as there are 
300,000 children of school age without 
school facilities, most of whom would 
enroll if they could. Commissioner 
Brumbaugh says the hope of the island is 
in the public schools and the great illiter- 
acy in Porto Rico must be reduced. The 
schools are not to be compared with 
American systems, but their transforma- 
tion must be gradual. The report says 
that the present school law should be 
wholly abrogated at the coming session 
of the insular legislature, for many 
reasons, and anew law passed. A change 
in the licensing of teachers is needed to 
protect good teachers ‘‘from the com- 
petitions and machinations of worthless 
teachers and from the pernicious inter- 
ference of politicians.’’ The report urges 
closer supervision, and quotes Dr. Groff 
as saying that the supervisors of the 
schools were at first ex-soldiers, ex-team- 
sters, ex-packers and other such men, and 
they had to teach English in addition, 
but now they are men as qualified as the 
salary can command and the supervision 
requires their entire time. There are 
over one hundred American teachers 
engaged in the schools and the demand 
is for more, provided they know enough 
Spanish to instruct the children in their 
native tongue. One group of these 
American teachers is denounced, ‘‘ the 
seekers after novelty and new experi- 
ences, mere adventurers who imposed 
upon the administration and the children, 
and who use the salary and position of 
teachers solely to see a new country for a 
year and then return. Fortunately these 
are gone and the better teachers remain 
to carry on a really helpful and arduous 
task. The people of Porto Rico have 
patiently borne with these adventurers, 
and quietly longed for their departure.’’ 

Thousands of children in these islands, 
says the report, are half-clothed, half-fed 
and half-housed. At least 80 per cent. 
of all the people are illiterate, and the 
crying need is schoois to reduce the 
appalling illiteracy. As has been said, 
there are no public school buildings and 
no public colleges or universities. 
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HOME STUDY. 





HE annual report of Supt. John Mor- 
row of Allegheny City presents a 
number of subjects with his usual com- 
mon sense directness. He does not agree 
with Mr. Bok in his estimate of the harm 
that results to pupils in the public schools 
from the requirement of home study. 
Nor does anybody else who knows the 
situation. He says: 
The following is clipped from a lengthy 
editorial by Edward Bok in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal of last January : 


‘‘Do American men and women realize 
that in five cities of our country alone there 
were during the last school term over six- 
teen thousand children, between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, taken out of the public 
schools because their nervous systems were 
wrecked, and their minds were incapable of 
going on any further in the infernal cram- 
ming system which exists to-day in our 
schools? And these sixteen thousand help- 
less littie wrecks are simply the children we 
know about. Conservative medical men 
who have given their lives to the study of 
children place the number whose health is 
shattered by over-study at more than fift 
thousand each year. It is putting the truth 
mildly to state that of all American institu- 
tions that which deals with the public edu- 
cation of our children is at once the most 
faulty, the most unintelligent and the most 
cruel,’’ 


Mr. Bok followed this editorial a few 
days ago, in October, with another in 
which he appears to be greatly distressed 
at the modern school methods of instruc- 
tion, but in neither editorial does he dis- 
cuss a single method. What he seems 
most to deplore in his last effusion is 
** Home Study.”’ 

Usually I have allowed such onslaughts 
on the schools to pass without note or 
comment; but ‘‘there comes a time when 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue’’ and 
the exercise of patience reaches a limit. 

I think I might use, without being 
accused of impoliteness, Mr. Bok’s. own 
expression, and pronounce the above 
quotation an ‘“‘infernal’’ slander on the 
public schools of this country, the worst 
I have ever seen in print. It does not 
bear even the semblance of truth or 
common sense. 

If this philanthropist is so anxious to 
do good as he would make people be- 
lieve, let him give the names of these 
five cities that are wrecking so many 
thousands of human lives annually. 
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There should be no mystery about a 
matter of such alarming proportions and 
disastrous consequences. If these cities 
destroyed so many lives last year, they no 
doubt did as destructive work the year 
before and have for an indefinite number 
of years past been going on in their 
‘*infernal’’ work of devastation and de- 
struction. Such conditions were never 
reached in one year. What sort of a 
state of things would this soon bring 
about? Why, ina few years we would 
have a nation of hospitals. There would 
not be enough healthy people left in all 
the country to take care of the invalids. 
Any one knows that when the nervous 
system is wrecked the grave is preferable 
to a continuance of life. If five cities in 
the United States can wreck such a 
fabulous number of lives in a single 
school term, who can estimate the wreck- 
age and disaster wrought in the rest of 
the country? 

Come, come, Mr. Bok, tell as the names 
of these five cities. Howdo you know 
the public schools are responsible for this 
sorrowful state of affairs? How did you 
arrive at such direful and startling con- 
clusions? What were your sources of 
information? These are questions you 
should not for a moment hesitate to 
answer. If half what you say is true the 
civil authorities of the country ought to 
interfere at once. Any institution that 
can turn out in one school term ‘‘ over 
sixteen thousand nervous wrecks’’ 
among the young people of five cities 
alone, ought to be blotted out of exist- 
ence, and the sooner the better. If Mr. 
Bok’s story is anywhere near the truth 
he ought to put it in such shape that it 
could not be denied, and if it is not true, 
then the school people of the country 
ought to get their heads together and 
invent some plan to put a quietus to all 
such ‘‘infernal’’ clap-trap. I regard 
this as a much more serious matter than 
Mr. Bok has made of it. 

Is it possible he does not know that 
more than sixty per cent. of the public 
school children are not asked to do any 
home study at all? If he has ever been 
inside of a public school building, he 
knows very well that the rank and file of 
the children in these schools are in the 
lower primary grades. Thousands of 
them are not able toread. Hundreds of 
others can read only in the primer or first 
reader, while still great numbers of 
others read imperfectly in the second 
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reader. These grades of children have 
never been asked to do any home study 
in any city that I know of, and I am 
pretty familiar with what is going on in 
the schools of most of the large cities in 
this country. These children are not re- 
quired to do any home study for two ex- 
cellent reasons, ‘‘ They couldn’t if they 
would, and they wouldn’t if they could.”’ 
Mr. Bok’s ‘‘sixteen thousand helpless 
little wrecks,’’ therefore, must have been 
drawn from the grammar grades of the 
five zmaginary cities to which he refers. 

Truly these cities are sorely afflicted if 
they lose sixteen thousand from less than 
forty per cent. of their attendance in one 
school term. 

In order to test the opposition that has 
been said to existagainst ‘‘ home study,”’ 
I prepared, not very long ago, a circular 
letter to the parents of the Allegheny 
children asking the following questions: 

1. Do you wish your children to have 
any lessons to study at home? 

2. Have your children had too many 
lessons to study at home ? 

Six thousand of these letters were sent 
out with the children to their parents. 
They were not sent to parents, of course, 
whose children were in the primary 
grades, as no home study is required 
there. 

The responses to the first question 
showed that just four per cent. or four 
out of every hundred of the parents, ad- 
dressed, refuse to have their children 
study at home or do any night work. 

Four and a half per cent. answered yes 
to the second question, or in round num- 
bers about four parents out of every hun- 
dred, whose children are in the advanced 
grades, think they have had too much 
home study. 

Now these are the facts as regards our 
schools, and I do not believe Allegheny 
is better or worse than other cities 
throughout the country. 

Soon after Mr. Bok’s first editorial ap- 
peared, I sent a written request to the 
principals in the city askiug them, to 
ascertain as carefully and honestly as 
they could how many pupils had dropped 
out of their schools during the past year 
‘‘because their nervous systems were 
wrecked and their minds were incapable 
of going any farther in the infernal cram- 
ming system which exists to-day in our 
schools.’”? The answers I received to 
these letters failed to disclose a single in- 
stance of the kind Mr. Bok so graphically 
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describes. As to whether our three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven principals and 
teachers are more or less liable to tell the 
truth than Mr. Bok, I have nothing to say. 

Of course there are delicate children in 
everycommunity. There are those whose 
eyes are defective and whose hearing is 
poor, etc., etc.; but whatever the reason 
these few parents may have for not want- 
ing their children todo any home study, 
their wishes must be respected. I feel 
certain that every teacher and principal 
in the city would be glad to comply with 
the wishes of any parent in excusing his 
children from home study if a request is 
made; but the thing we do not know how 
to do is to get those who do no night 
work over the grades in the same time as 
those who do the night work. For ex- 
ample, Smith will not allow his boy to 
do any home work, so all he gets is the 
five hours per day in school or five hun- 
dred hours in five months. Brown wants 
his boy to study two hours each evening 
at home, thinks it is better for either a 
boy or girl than to be on the streets. So 
at the end of five months Brown’s boy 
has done seven hundred hours against 
Smith’s five hundred. Our grades are 
constructed for children of average ability, 
neither the brightest nor dullest. Other 
things being equal, it ought therefore to 
be reasonably clear that Brown will be 
_ ready for promotion to the next higher 
grade before Smith. But Mr. Smith or 
his wife or both immediately proceed to 
start a cyclone with the teacher and prin- 
cipal because their son is not promoted 
right along with Brown. The Smiths 
and Boks immediately set up the wail 
that the grades are too heavy, that the 
whole system is an ‘‘ infernal,’ ‘ unin- 
telligent,’’ ‘“‘most faulty’’ and ‘‘ most 
cruel’’ thing. 

Here is the whole matter in a nutshell: 
We are putting forth our very best efforts 
to comply with the wishes of about 
ninety-six per cent. of the people inter- 
ested, while about four per cent. of those 
interested tell us we are all wrong. Now, 
what is to be done? There seems to be 
nothing left for the teacher, but to take 
tothe woods. The Boks and their friends 
are eternally parading before us the sor- 
rowful results, as they say, growing out 
of the public school system, as now ad- 
ministered. Nervous debility, loss of 
eye-sight, broken-down constitutions, ab- 
normally developed heads and dwarfed 
bodies, etc., etc. 
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I do not claim perfection for the public 
schools either here or elsewhere. I know 
there are some worthless teachers. Some 
have poor judgment, some lack inclina- 
tion to work and some fail from still other 
causes. But I do know that the rank and 
file of teachers do just as honest, faithful 
and intelligent work as people in any 
other pursuit, and statistics show that 
more teachers are worn out and die from 
nervous debility and broken-down con- 
stitutions, in proportion to the number 
employed, than do from the ranks of their 
pupils, or from any other trade or profes- 
sion. 

If Mr. Bok would look around a little, 
I think he would be able to find other 
and more cogent reasons than home study 
for the nervousness of the young people. 
Many children inherit nervousness from 
their parents. Smoking cigarettes is a 
fruitful source of nervousness, too many 
evening parties, running the streets at 
will until a late hour at night and many 
other forms of early dissipation are all 
causes of nervousness. If Mr. Bok will 
devote some of his surplus editorial 
energy to these topics he would be much 
better employed than lampooning the 
public schools. 

In conclusion of this chapter, already 
too long, I submit the opinions of a few 
eminent educators: 

Dr. E. B. Andrews, Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska: I have found 
that when pupils fall into ill health while 
at school the cause, in ninety per cent. of 
the cases, is not outside study, but other 
activities of various sorts not connected 
with their school work at all. 

Dr. W. J. Holland, Chancellor of 
Western University: I regard the outcry 
against home study as the product of 
mistaken sentiment, and but partial ac- 
quaintance with facts. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Supt. of 
Public Schools in Pennsylvania: I took 
both my boys out of the public schools to 
get more work for them. I am not 
willing to subscribe to the theory that 
there is to be no evening work for pupils 
in the high school and the advanced 
grammar school. Yet there are children 


who should be excused from evening 
parties and evening study. They should 
' be in bed at 8 p. m. 

Dr. Harper, University of Chicago: In 
my experience a certain amount of night 
work is not only not a disadvantage, but 
a distinct advantage to the average 
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student. It is very important that 
students should learn the habit of study 
at home, and not feel that all their work 
is to be done in school. 

Dr. Hadley, of Yale University, in 
speaking of home study, says: I am in- 
clined to think that the good in it pretty 
decidedly outweighs the harm. 


> 


GROWTH OF THE NATION. 








ADDRESS BY DEPUTY SUPT. STEWART. 





MONG the noted military organiza- 
tions sent forth by Pennsylvania to 
do battle for the Union from 1861 to 1865 
was Battery B, First Pennsylvania Light 
Artillery, recruited mainly in Lawrence 
county. Its record under its four Cap- 
tains, Danforth, Cooper, Miller and Mc- 
Clelland, is a memorable one. It is a 
great thing for a man that he has a strong 
past to be proud of, and our old friend, 
Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart, does well 
to be proud of the brilliant record of Bat- 
tery B, in which his Scotch fire was ablaze, 
and he was one of the bravest of the 
brave. The annual reunions of this vet- 
eran organization have been held, year 
after year, with formal address and 
friendly greeting of brothers in arms. 
All are growing older. When now their 
names are heard, as the years go by, the 
number grows steadily smaller to answer 
at the roll-call. The familiar bugle has 
blown ‘‘taps,’’ and good-night to the 
world, for many a gallant fellow of their 
goodly company. This year, as in 1891, 
the address was by Deputy Supt. Stewart. 
It was their thirty-first anniversary, and 
we take from his address these facts and 
figures of unusual interest: 

It is not my intention to refer now at 
length to the unparalleled sacrifices which 
were made by the soldiers of the war between 
the States, to save the government from dis- 
solution and destruction, but I wish to em- 
phasize in other ways some of the lessons 
pertaining to the war, which may be studied 
with interest and profit on this reunion day. 
Questions concerning the character and 
policy of the government were settled for- 
ever by the result of the war. The Declara- 
tion of Independence from henceforth was 
to be a guarantee of liberty, and of equal 
rights, in fact as well as in name. The 
blighting presence of slavery was forever 
banished from the land. The advocates of 
the pernicious doctrine of State Sovereignty, 
from which had been sown the seeds of dis- 
cord and enmity among the States, were 
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forced to acknowledge the unity of the Na- 
tion, and thus was demonstrated the truth 
of those immortal words of Webster, ‘‘ Lib- 
erty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.’ 

At the outbreak of the civil war, the 
United States had a population of thirty-one 
and a half millions. In 1890, the population 
was sixty-two and a half millions, having 
been doubled in thirty years. The popula- 
tion at the present time is probably seventy- 
five or eighty millions of people. There are 
now forty-five states in the Union. Nevada 
was admitted in 1864; Nebraska, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Utah have been admitted since 
the war. When the census was taken in 
1860, very few people were living in Wyom- 
ing, Montana and Idaho, and there were 
less than five thousand inhabitants in Da- 
kota at that time. Ten years later, the 
population of these four territories was about 
sixty thousand. 

Idaho and Montana, which had no white 
inhabitants in 1860, had over thirty thou- 
sand each in 1880. The population of Da- 
kota increased tenfold in ten years, from 
1870 to 1880. North and South Dakota were 
admitted to the Union as States on the same 
day, November 2, 1889. Montana was ad- 
mitted soon after and Idaho and Wyomin 
in 1890. The four territories, which ha 
only five thousand white settlers in 1860, 
became, in 1890, the five States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wyom- 
ing, with a —— of nearly eight hun- 
dred thousan ple. They now have an 
estimated pe ation of one million one 
hundred thousand. The growth of the 
United States has been marvelous. It has 
increased greatly since the war, not only in 
population, but in its industrial and com- 
mercial resources. 

Pennsylvania, which had a population of 
less than three millions in 1860, has to-day 
a population of over six millions. The in- 
dustrial development, of our State has kept 
pace with the increase of population, and it 
continues to occupy a leading place among 
the States of the Union. 

We may speak of our country and of its 
vast resources not in a boastful spirit, but to 
call to mind the fact that the government 
which these men helped to save, in the 
struggle for existence from 1861 to 1865, is 
the same government under which we live 
to-day. Its population has increased rap- 
idly; its territory has been greatly extended; 
it rivals the world in its productions; it has 
grown in wealth, power and influence; its 
people as aclass are industrious and frugal; 
their love of home and country has been 
exemplified under severe trials; their pa- 
triotism has been successfully tested in war 
and in peace. When the existence of the 
Nation was in peril, when danger and death 
were at the doors of our people, how sincere 
and how fervent were the prayers offered to 
God for protection, and for the safety of 
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homes and the preservation of the govern- 
ment. How liberal and how spontaneous 
were the promises of support pledged to the 
men who left home, parents and children 
and all that was dear to them, to defend the 

overnment, to save the Union from disso- 
Relee and our flag from dishonor. Men and 
women are present here to-day who will re- 
call the home scenes which were familiar to 
them at the beginning of the war and dur- 
ing its progress. Fathers and mothers, with 
tearful eves and aching hearts, saw their 
sons leaving their homes for the last time, 
to offer their young lives as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of their country. 

How different are the scenes which you 
witness to-day. Great changes have come 
over our country. The fruits of the victor- 
ies won are now shared by men and women, 
whose knowledge of the war was acquired 
in the homes and in the schools of their 
childhood. It is hard for us to realize that 
a new generation has come, and has taken 
its _ in all the business activities which 
make up the diversified employments and 
industries of our —_ It is well, it is a 
duty, to recall and to emphasize the import- 
ant events of our national history. The 
ambition for power and the greed for wealth 
must not be permitted to obscure the past, 
nor to detract from the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the victorious armies of the Union. 
Multitudes of people assemble all over this 
land to join in the observance of Memorial 
Day. The beautiful custom of strewing the 
flowers of spring upon the graves of our dead 
is a privilege not lightly esteemed. 

The pledges of loyalty to our country are 
renewed by these memories; and by them 
the world is shown our devotion to this flag, 
the emblem of liberty and purity, the vir- 
tues which it represents. 

Let it be remembered that the living sol- 
diers, the survivors of the war, as well as 
the dead, must not be forgotten. Memorial 
Day was instituted by the soldiers them- 
selves, and they rejoice in its faithful ob- 
servance from year to year by comrades, 
patriots and friends. To them, the day is 
most sacred in all that its name implies. 
No less sacred are the endearing ties of home 
and kindred, which claim for wife and chil- 
dren, widows and orphans, something more 
substantial and enduring than the plaudits 
of the —. 

In this busy age there are persons in pros- 
perous circumstances who are indifferent to 
the welfare of our country, and who think 
not of the meritorious claims and unre- 
warded services of the survivors of the civil 
war. Do they realize what a calamity would 
have befallen this country if the Confederate 
army had gained the victory? A rival gov- 
ernment would have been established, by a 
union of the Southern States, with slavery 
as its corner-stone. The doctrine of States’ 
rights would have been enforced and prac- 
ticed without restraint. The political des- 


tiny of America would have been controlled 
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by a tyrannical and despotic power; but 
these things in the Providence of God were 
not to be. 

But at what a fearful cost of life and treas- 
ure was such a destiny averted and our 
country redeemed from its perilous situa- 
tion! Great were the sacrifices which have 
been made to establish this government and 
to maintain it. The results of the war are 
far-reaching in their effects and influence. 
The government has been placed on a high 
plane of civilization and intelligence, which 
it could not have reached without being 

urged from the sin and stain of slavery and 
its accompanying vices. The influence of 
the United States is not limited to its terri- 
torial boundaries. Recent events have de- 
monstrated to the world that the United 
States must hereafter be regarded as one of 
the greatest of governments. The recent 
war with Spain showed clearly the superi- 
ority of the American soldier on land and on 
sea. It proved also that the education and 
intelligence of an army, as well as its train- 
ing and discipline, are requisite qualifica- 
tions for success. 

This war was not waged for power, nor for 
the acquisition of territory. It was a war 
not for supremacy, but for the sake of hu- 
manity. The appeal for sympathy and for 
protection, which came to our government 
from the oppressed and helpless subjects of 
Spain, was irresistible. The question, as it 
was finally presented to the United States 
for solution, left no alternative on the part 
of this government but a declaration of war. 

The war with Spain was of short duration. 
An army of two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men was organized for service, but 
only about sixty thousand soldiers were 
actually engaged. Under the experienced 
and skilful leadership of the commanders of 
the American forces, our armies were vic- 
torious on land and on sea. The naval 
forces of the United States won notable and 
important victories with scarcely any losses 
whatever. It seemed to be a miraculous in- 
tervention of a higher power which resulted 
in the total destruction of the Spanish fleets, 
without the loss of a man or the destruction 
of a boat in the American fleet. To the 
higher power, which overrules the decrees 
of kings and queens and which controls the 
destinies of nations, such marvelous results 
must be attributed. Armies are simply the 
human agencies through which the victories 
over vanquished foes are won. Men are the 
instruments by which and through which 
God governs the nations of the world. More 
than ever before is this invisible power 
manifesting itself. Important national 
changes, which at the time of their occur- 
rence may not be understood, are clearl 
explained by subsequent events which fol- 
low after in rapid succession. 

Although the war with Spain was termi- 
nated by a treaty made between the two gov- 
ernments, the United States is still engaged 
in a war with some of the rebellious natives 
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of the islands ceded to this government by 
Spain; but there can be and will be but one 
result. The authority of the United States 
will eventually be acknowledged, and the 
victory will be complete and final. 

The territorial boundaries of the United 
States have been greatly extended since the 
establishment of the government. In view 
of recent developments, we may study with 
interest and profit some of the important 
facts connected with the territorial growth 
of our great country. The original territory 
of the United States, consisting of 827,844 
square miles, was acquired by a treaty with 
Great Britain, made at Paris, September 3, 
1783, soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. The Louisiana Territory, consist- 
ing of 1,171,931 square miles, was purchased 
from France, by a treaty of April 30, 1803, at 
a cost of fifteen million dollars. The Florida 
Provinces, of 59,268 square miles, were pur- 
chased from Spain, by treaty, February 22, 
1819, for five million dollars. The Oregon 
country, which consisted of 291,000 square 
miles, was acquired by discovery in 1792; 
by exploration, in 1805 and 1806; by settle- 
ment, in 1811, and by treaties as follows: 
With France, in 1803 ; with Spain, in 1819 ; 
with Russia, in 1825, and with England in 
1846. The Texas annexation added 376,133 
square miles to the territory of the United 
States, March 2, 1845. This was done by a 
convention with the Texas Republic, and 
payment of ten million dollars. The first 
Mexican cession to the United States con- 
sisted of 545,783 square miles of territory; 
this was acquired by conquest, and pur- 
chased from Mexico for fifteen million dol- 
lars, by a treaty made in 1848. The second 
Mexican cession of 45,533 square miles, was 
obtained by purchase from Mexico, Decem- 
ber 30, 1853, under the terms of the Gadsden 
Treaty. The next territorial acquisition was 
Alaska, consisting of 577,399 square miles, 
purchased from Russia, March 30, 1867, for 
seven million two hundred thousand dollars. 
By a joint resolution of Congress, July 6, 
1898, the Hawaiian Islands, consisting of 
6,567 square miles, were annexed to the 
United States. 

The actual and final results of the war 
with Spain brought under the jurisdiction 
of the United States a vast area of territory. 
The way was opened for a settlement by the 
signing of a Peace Protocol, August 10, 1898. 
Peace Commissioners to represent the United 
States were appointed by the President Au- 
—_ 26, 1898. Joint sessions of the United 
States and Spanish Commissioners began 
in Paris, October 1, 1898. The treaty was 
signed by the Joint Commissioners Decem- 
ber 10, and was transmitted to the Senate, 
by the President January 4, 1899. It was 
ratified by the Senate February 6, 1899, 
signed by the President February 10, and 
by the Queen Regent March 17. Ratifica- 
tions were exchanged April 11, 1899. 

By the terms of the treaty, Spain relin- 
quished all claim of sovereignty and title to 
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Cuba and the outlying islands. This terri- 
tory is now a United States Protectorate, 
consisting of 45,884 square miles. Spain 
ceded to the United States, by this treaty, 
the island of Porto Rico and other islands 
then under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies, and the island of Guam, comprising 
3,631 square miles. Spain also ceded to the 
United States the Philippine Islands, con- 
sisting of 114,361 square miles. The United 
States agreed to pay to Spain the sum of 
twenty million dollars within three months 
after the ratification of the treaty, which was 
promptly paid according to the terms of the 
agreement, The total area of the main body 
of the United States now embraces 3,090,777 
square miles, with outlying territory aggre- 
gating 747,733 square miles, making a grand 
total of 3,838,510 square miles, included in 
the territorial boundaries, protectorate and 
otherwise, of the United States. 

As it was said of England, it may be said 
of the United States, the sun never sets on 
its possessions; but let it be borne in mind 
that the glory of our country, its influence 
and its power, do not consist in its material 
resources, its lands, its commerce and the 
far distant islands of the sea, nor does our 
glory and our strength consist in our army 
and ournavy. ‘ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit,’ saith the Lord of hosts.’’ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I visited fifty-four schools in the fol- 
lowing districts: South and North Buffalo, 
Parks, Gilpin, Bethel, Burrell, Manor, Kis- 
kiminetas and South Bend, and found the 
schools well attended and doing good work, 
with one or two exceptions. In a number 
of them very poor blackboards are pro- 
vided. Many houses are without window- 
shades, and in a few there is not a suffi- 
cient supply of text-books. In districts 
where the course of study was introduced a 
few years ago it is still followed, and in 
some where it is not in use the teachers 
themselves have graded their schools, and 
are doing much better work than before. 
The new four-room house at Yatesboro was 
completed about three weeks ago, and the 
schools are moving wy | very successfully 
under the management of Principal Thomas 
Hosick. The new house at McCain was 
finished last week, and is considered one of 
the best houses in Manor township. The 
School Board of Applewold very wisely 
changed their plans. Instead of building a 
four-room house and finishing one room for 
present use, they have deferred building 
until next year, when a two-story eight- 
room building will be erected, which, ac- 
cording to their specifications, will be second 
to none in Armstrong county. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: All the schools I 
have visited are doing well except two. 
Educational meetings were held in Hanover 
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and Pulaski townships and at the Educa- 
tional Office. The attendance of teachers and 
patrons was large, and nearly all the teach- 
ers present took part in the exercises. 
BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: During October 
we visited the schools of Coaldale borough, 
ate ge omg Mann, Monroe and Cumber- 
land Valley townships, and a few of the 
schools of Broad Top, Snake Springs and 
West Providence. To a greater extent than 
last year our teachers are improving the 
appearance ot their school-rooms by = 
ing the stove, cleaning the desks and floor, 
putting up window-shades and decorating 
the walls with appropriate pictures. Of the 
districts visited, Broad Top is paying the 
— wages, the average monthly salary 
of her teachers being $37.50. In Monroe the 
average is $23.10 per month. In the former 
of these districts all the teachers have had 
an opens of one or more years in the 
school-room, and two-thirds of them hold 
certificates of a re higher than a provi- 
sional. In the latter all the teachers hold 
provisional certificates; three are teaching 
their first term and five their second term. 
Each of these two townships has eighteen 
schools. The new and entirely modern two- 
room building at Centerville, in Cumberland 
Valley township, is a credit to the commu- 
nity. It was erected at a cost of $1,350. 
Pupils who graduate at other schools in 
that township are permitted to continue 
their school work at the Centerville school 
without extra charge for tuition. 
BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
held at Reading was largely attended. Of 
the 512 teachers in the county all but two 
attended, and these were prevented by sick- 
ness. The instructors were O. T. Corson, 
A. E. Winship, Elizabeth Lloyd, W. W. 
Deatrick, A. C. Rothermel and A. R. Horne. 
The evening lecturers were A. W. Hawkes, 
Anna H. Shaw and Wm. Hawley Smith. 
The Rodgers-Grilley combination gave an 
entertainment one evening. Directors’ Day 
was attended by 201 of our 330 directors. 
This convention was the largest and most 
enthusiastic meeting in the history of the 
organization. The following topics were 
discussed: Libraries; School-room Adorn- 
ment; Improvement of School Buildings and 
Premises; What have you Done? What are 
you Doing ? To what Extent, if any, is Agri- 
cultural Science practicable in the Country 
Schools? Jacob A. Fister, of Eaglepoint, 
gave an interesting talk on ‘‘ Forty Years 
of Reminiscences in the Schools of Berks.’’ 
BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I am well pleased 
with the work done in the great majority of 
the schools I have visited. Fewer failures 
are being made in the schools this year than 
last. A few local institutes will be held 
before the meeting of our county institute. 
CHESTER—Supt. Moore: During the sum- 
mer West Brandywine built a new school 
house; also New Garden. Two are in course 
of erection in West Sadsbury. Highland, 
East Nantmeal and East Fallowfield have 





furnished some of their buildiugs with new 
furniture. East Vincent subscribed for 7he 
School Fournal for each member of the 
Board. Every Board in the county should 
do so. Since our last visit Warwick has 
carried out our suggestion and placed five 
globes in each of its nine schools. In nearly 
all our districts drinking tanks or water 
coolers have superseded the open bucket. The 
annual institute was held in West Chester, a 
splendid educational feast and a great suc- 
cess from a professional point of view. 
More than one hundred teachers enrolled 
their names as members of the Professional 
Society for this year. The institute voted 
to abolish the Friday evening entertainment. 

CLEARFIELD— Supt. Shields: Clearfield 
borough has opened one new school. Boggs 
township has completed a new house and 
started an additional school; Girard has 
done the same. Sandy and Morris have 
each started their monthly district insti- 
tutes, which are well attended. The Secre- 
tary of the Morris Township Board died 
during the month. I find the schools as 
far as visited generally doing good work. 
There are a few weak teachers, but most of 
them are getting good results. 

CoLtumBIA—Supt. Miller: Both teachers 
and pupils are interested in the prizes of- 
fered by our Normal School to those pupils 
who pass the best examinations for admis- 
sion to the Junior class. 

Er1E—Supt. Morrison: The 33d annual 
session of the Erie county institute was 
held in Erie, October’15-19, with an enroll- 
ment of 550 teachers. An average of 1,000 
people attended each day session. The in- 
structors were Prof. O. T. Corson, Dr. S. D. 
Fess, Miss Madeline Faustine, Miss Alice 
Blythe Tucker. The 5th annual convention 
of School Directors was held October 8. 
‘‘How to Improve Country Schools’’ and 
‘‘The Consolidation of Schools’’ were dis- 
cussed. At this meeting there was a large 
attendance. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Arbor Day 
was very fittingly observed at Upton b 
planting twenty trees in the school grounds 
and raising a flag over the new school house 
which has been built there. This house is 
one of the best in the county, and most 
excellently located. New houses have also 
been erected in Fannett, Antrim, Guilford 
and Southampton. Our schools are all in 
good working order, and we are hoping for 
a successful school year. 

FuLTron—Supt. Chestnut: The local insti- 
tutes are all well attended and very inter- 
esting. Much better work is being done 
than last year. Everything seems to be 
moving fairly well. 

JuNnIATA—Supt. Gortner: We are able to 
report an increased attendance and greater 
interest in our public schools. With but 
few exceptions the teachers have done ex- 
cellent work during the month. On the 22d 
of October the McAllisterville high school 
was organized with Prof. C. E. Kauffman as 
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principal. Thirty-one pupils were enrolled 
on the first day. 


LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Our county insti- 
tute convened during the week of October 
15. Three hundred and eight teachers were 
present and one absent, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. This institute was un- 
doubtedly the most beneficial, everything 
considered, ever held in this county. No 
evening sessions were held, and more stress 
was laid upon the day work. This arrange- 
ment proved entirely satisfactory. All the 
instructors previously engaged were on hand 
and fully measured up to expectations. On 
Thursday of institute week the semi-annual 
directors’ convention was held. There were 

5 directors present, and a very valuable and 
interesting programme was covered. The 
following topics were discussed: Report on 
Directors’ State Convention, James M. 
Marcks; How should a change of Text-books 
be made? Prof. John L. Stewart; Discussion, 
Dr. Wm. B. Erdman; What provision should 
be made for children whose presence is ob- 
jectionable owing to some diseased condition 
of body with which they may beafflicted? Drs. 
H. H. Herbst and A. J. Kern; School Libra- 
ries, Wm. Shedwick and Dr. A. R. Horne; 
Township High Schools, A.S.Ritterand Wm. 
F. Werley; The Director as an Educational 
Factor in a Community, Rev. J. C. Rausch 
and Dr. I. H. Huff. Delegates were elected 
to the State Directors’ Convention at Har- 
risburg. Carefully prepared papers were 
presented, which have since been published 
in full in the local papers of the county. I 
believe that this method will help to pro- 
mote the interests of our schools very mate- 
rially. The papers all show that our directors 
are free and independent thinkers on school 
questions, and are not afraid to put them- 
selves on record as such. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: In addition to 
conducting the county institute, October 
22-26, I visited the schools of Fairmount 
Independent, and alse a part of Shickshinny 
borough. One of the schools of Fairmount 
is situated on top of North Mountain, and 
when visiting the schools in that section 
last year I could not reach that one owing 
to the icy condition of the roads, hence my 
early visit this year. When I arrived there 
I found twenty-five bright boys and girls 
pursuing their studies as happily as though 
they were in the most palatial building in 
the county. © 

LycomMInc—Supt. Becht: The Lycoming 
County Normal School closed its thirty-third 
session on September 8, when a class of 
seventeen students was graduated. This 
school has exerted a marked influence upon 
the work of the schools of the county during 
the period of its existence. Most of the 
men who are prominent in the professional 
and political life of the county received their 
academic training in this school. Under 
the management of the — prin- 
cipal, Mr. G. B. Milnor, it will widen its in- 
fluence and increase its usefulness. 
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LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In October 
I visited the schools of Blakeley, Ransom, 
Newton, Waverly, Dalton and Moosic; also 
spent one day in the Dunmore schools and 
one day at the Luzerne county institute. 
Elmhurst district was obliged to close its 
schools on account of diphtheria, and the 
school at Blakeley was seriously hindered 
by an epidemic of typhoid fever. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Stewart: The county 
institute was held in New Castle, teachers 
of city and county in joint session as for 
several years. All the teachers were en- 
rolled. Instructors were Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent; W. W. 
Stetson, of Maine; Rev. C. C. Ellis, Presi- 
dent Juniata College; Dr. A. E. Maltby, 
and Deputy Superintendent John Q. Stew- 
art. Prof. W. H. Young, of New Castle, 
conducted the musical exercises. Miss Lou 
Taylor, of Washington, Pa., was the soloist 
and violinist. Col. L. C. Copeland lectured 
on Monday evening; the Smith Sisters 
gave a musical entertainment on Tuesday 
evening; the lecture on Wednesday evening 
was by Hon. W. W. Stetson, and an enter- 
tainment was given on Thursday evening 
by the Pittsburg Glee Club. The institute 
was a pronounced success. This annual meet- 
ing has become one of the great educational 
events of the year. The opening address 
was made by Rev. J. J. Sharp, of New Wil- 
mington, Pa. It was timely, and was highly 
appreciated. The directors of the county 
were well represented at the meeting on 
Thursday afternoon. The teachers and di- 
rectors assembled together and were ad- 
dressed by Hon. W. W. Stetson, Rev. C. C. 
Ellis and Deputy Superintendent Stewart. 
Close attention was given to these addresses. 
The meeting cannot fail to be quite helpful 
to teachers and directors, and to all who 
showed their appreciation of the public 
school work by their presence on this occa- 
sion. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: Our county insti- 
tute, held at Simethport, was a success in 
every way. The instructors were Prof. A. 
W. Moore, Mrs. Anna E. Friedman, Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, and 
Prof. C. M. Parker. Prof. A. J. Davis of 
Clarion, Dr. B. C. Davis of Alfred, and Dr. 
A. T. Smith of Mansfield, visited and ad- 
dressed the institute. Teachers enrolled 
were 233. About 35 directors were present. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Our teachers, with 
perhaps a very few exceptions, are doing 
excellent work. Local institute work has 
never been so active. Coolspring has intro- 
duced vocal music. Green and East Lacka- 
wannock have papered their school-rooms 
and added blinds. Ten townships, that 
have not purchased anything for a number 
of years, have added excellent charts to the 
equipment of their schools. In fact Mercer 
county cannot be surpassed in the excellence 
of the country school houses. So much for 
our worthy directors. The new academy at 


Sandy Lake starts off with about sixty 
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students. It is an excellent brick building, 
costing about $9,000, with all modern im- 
provements, water, gas, electric bells, etc. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
county institute, held at Norristown, was 
the largest we have ever had. The average 
daily attendance of teachers was 599. Much 
interest was manifested by all. The opera 
house was crowded day and evening. The 
attendance on Thursday was at least 1600. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: West Eas- 
ton erected a two-room brick school house, 
35x36 feet, at a cost of $4,410, on a lot that 
cost $778. The furniture cost $100. The 
building is heated by hot air. The in- 
structors at our annual institute were Drs. 
N. C. Schaeffer, A. B. Van Ormer and H. H. 
Goddard, Profs. E. L. Kemp, W. B. Owen 
and H. C. Krebs, Misses Mary M. Jones, 
Sarah B. Barber and Elizabeth Lloyd, and 
Supt. O. R. Wilt. The instruction was in- 
spiring and helpful to our teachers. All 
expressed themselves as very much pleased, 
and they pronounced this one of the most 
successful institutes in the history of the 
county. All but five of the 438 teachers 
were enrolled, and of those three were sick. 
There were about 75 directors present and 
many spectators. Resolutions were adopted 
in favor of pensioning teachers after 25 

ears’ service, and recommending that a 
aw be passed withholding the State appro- 
priation from districts wherein the school 
tax is less than this appropriation. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Apple: Many 
of the schools throughout the county are 
doing good work; a few need more energy 
before they will count for much. Five suc- 
cessful teachers’ meetings were held in 
different parts of the county just before the 
opening of school. Local institutes have 
been organized in a number of districts. I 
am pleased to note that in the districts vis- 
ited many needed repairs have been made 
in houses and furniture. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The county insti- 
tute, held in Milford, was of unusual interest 
to the teachers and the public. Monday 
was devoted to local work by the teachers of 
the county and an address by the County 
Superintendent. The instructors were Dr. 
C. C. Rounds of New York, Dr. Byron W. 
King, Prof. E. L. Kemp. Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock was also present and gave his lecture 
on ‘‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania.’’ 

POTTER — Supt. Kilbourn: Our annual 
county institute was held this month. All 
of our teachers but six enrolled. Instruc- 
tors were Dept. Supt. Henry Houck, Drs. 
A. E. Winship and A. B. Van Ormer, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd and Prof. I. D. Gresh. For 
the evening sessions we had lectures by 
Wm. Hawley Smith and Dr. Winship, and 
eoncerts by the Smith Sisters and the 
Rogers-Grilley Company. The lectures and 
eoncerts were very wen * attended by the 


pores of Coudersport and vicinity. Plans 
ave been made for holding fourteen local 
institutes in the county during the year. 





T10oGa—Supt. Longstreet: Our annual in- 
stitute convened October 29, with an enroll- 
ment of 504, which is forty more than that 
of any preceding institute. The increase 
was made up largely of students of neigh- 
boring schools preparing for teaching and 
young people interested in the lectures the 
institute afforded. We believed the senti- 
ment a good one to cultivate. Our in- 
structors were Drs. A. T. Smith, O. T. Cor- 
son, Lincoln Hulley and A. J. Kinnaman, 
Profs. C. T. Palmer, W. T. Schneider, and 
Miss Zanetta Clark. The interest was ex- 
cellent, and the work of the instructors 
universally helpful to the teachers. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools of 
the county, so far as visited, are doing well. 
The teachers and pupils are working for the 
best interests of each other and for the 
uplifting of the community. The County 
Teachers’ Association held its session at 
Mifflinburg; two-thirds of the teachers were 
present, and every one whose name was on 
the programme responded. Supt. Rutt, of 
Milton, enjoyed the day with us and ad- 
dressed the Association. The following 
topics were enthusiastially discussed: Civil 
Government in the Schools; Reform Spell- 
ing; The Teacher as a Student; Primary 
Readiug; Is there Room for Algebra in the 
Public Schools? and Nature Study. 

WARREN— Supt. Gunning: Twenty-five 
schools have introduced a course of study 
during the month. In Conewango town- 
ship a new brick school house is bein 
built to replace a frame building destroye 
by fire. A largely attended local institute 
was held at Corydon. One principal feature 
was the fine exhibition of reading and num- 
ber work by aclass from the Warren schools, 
in charge of Mrs. Mary Braun. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: I have thus 
far visited 147 schools, all in the rural dis- 
tricts; 84 this month. As a whole the 
schools are doing better work than in the 
re. Along with the good work that is 

eing done we have a few teachers that 
have missed their calling, and yet are un- 
able to realize the fact. The 19th of October 
was Arbor Day with us. By special request 
from this office the teachers did nobly in 
observing the day. The 27th was Directors’ 
Faculty Day in our county. It is interest- 
ing to read the reports that come to the 
office from districts where the day is ob- 
served. Its object is to have directors and 
teachers meet in their respective districts 
and talk over the needs and work of the 
schools. These meetings are held every 
month in many of our districts. Where 
this is done the schools are making pro- 
gress. Association is necessary to keep the 
schools properly alive and active. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Robbins: We held a 
successful borough institute during the 
week of October 22. Instructors: Drs. N. C. 
Schaeffer and Thomas A. Smith, Prof. Chas. 
H. Albert, Supt. J. M. Coughlin, and Miss 
Laura Haggerty, of Buffalo Training School. 
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.  Brappock—Supt. Lamb: On account of 

the crowded condition of the schools we 
found it necessary to employ two additional 
teachers. The average enrollment per room 
is 43, with an average attendance of about 
40. Our most serious problem is the weak- 
ness of the present compulsory attendance 
law. So long as the law permits a pupil to 
be absent six days out of every month it is 
pretty hard to break up truancy. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: A read- 
ing table, on which may be found over 
twenty different magazines and educational 
periodicals, has been placed in our high 
school. The cost of this reading matter is 
borne by the pupils. Good results there- 
from are anticipated. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Our thirty-four teachers attended 
the county institute at Pottsville. Many of 
the ‘‘ breaker boys’’ who entered our schools 
during the strike in this region are going 
to remain until the end of the term, and as 
a consequence we will be obliged to elect at 
least two additional teachers. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: Our Board 
elected an attendance officer. Through his 
efforts about 50 pupils were brought into the 
schools. We have opened another school, 
intermediate grade. This brings our total 
up to 25 schools. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: Six evening schools were opened 
November 11. Our teachers and directors 
attended the county institute. The fine 
portrait of Washington sent to subscribers 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal has been 
greatly admired by all. 

READING—Supt. Mackey: An important 
educational event was the dedication of the 
new school building at Fifth and Spring 
streets, September 28. This building is 
one of the handsomest of the ward school 
buildings in the city. The Controllers from 
the ward, with commendable pride and en- 
terprise, arranged for a great celebration on 
the evening of the dedication. There was a 
fine parade of school children of the ward 
and the Board of Controllers, the houses 
along the line of march were illuminated, 
and there was an abundance of red-fire and 
rockets, and several bands of music. A 
eng large enough to accommodate a 

and, the children of the five school build- 
ings in the ward, and the speakers, was 
erected on a vacant lot opposite the build- 
ing. The children had purchased a hand- 
some flag for the building, which was 
presented in an eloquent presentation speech 
by a graduate pupil from the ward, Mr. 
Spencer B. Roland, class 1900, high school. 
There was an appropriate response by B. F. 
Hunsicker, President of the Board, and an 
excellent dedicatory address by Walter S. 
Young, solicitor of the Board. There were 
ne remarks also by the presiding 
officer of the evening, Mr. Isaac Hull, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and by 
the Superintendent of Schools. The im- 
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mense throng of enthusiastic citizens, the 
addresses, the beauty of the flag, brightly 
illuminated against the dark sky, as it 
swung to its place high above the tower of 
the building, the singing of patriotic songs 
by a great chorus of children’s voices, all 
combined to make the occasion memorable, 
and to bring home to the hearts of parents 
and pupils alike its important lessons. The 
exercises have been followed by a note- 
worthy awakening of public interest in 
education in the ward, and the Canvassing 
Committee has raised money enough not 
only to pay all the expenses of the celebra- 
tion, but to organize a public school librar 
in the building and purchase an ample col- 
lection of books. Special credit is due to: 
the Controllers of the ward, Mr. Waid, Mr. 
Harbster, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Hoover, for 
their energy and public spirit. The year 
has been marked i the erection of three 
new buildings and five additions to build- 
ings, the largest increase ever made in a 
single year in the history of the district. 
It was fitting that a special celebration 
should be held, both for the sake of the 
children and for the sake of the parents who 
needlessly deprive their children of the right 
to go to school, as well as for the cause in 
eneral. We are glad to see that popular 
interest in education, and in the welfare 
and progress of the schools have such em: 
phatic and unmistakeable expression. 

Sunpury—Supt. Shipman: Arbor day 
was observed by our schools, with appropri- 
ate literary exercises and by planting thirty 
Norway maples upon the different school 
grounds. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: All of the 
teachers attended the county institute. The 
day sessions were unusually profitable, giv- 
ing the teachers not only valuable instruc- 
tion but inspiration; this will give them a 
stronger hold upon their schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT--Supt. Lose: The follow: 
ing programme was carried out in our 
schools on Arbor day: ' 

I. 2p.m.- Singing, schools, ‘‘ Swinging 
Neath the Old Apple Tree.”’ 

2. Arbor Day; Its significance, import- 
ance to the State and Nation and therefore 
to all the people. By Principal, Teacher, or 
invited Speaker. 

3. Select reading: Appropriate to the oc: 
casion. From the works of John Burroughs, 
Hen D. Thoreau, C. C. Abbott, Wm. 
Hamilton Gibson, Apgar’s Trees of North- 
ern U.S., Gilbert White’s History of Sel- 
borne, Bulletin No. 62, Department of Agri- 
culture, etc. 

4. Declamations and Essays appropriate 
to the occasion. 

5. The Fruit I like best and how it grows. 
(Suggestions: Assign different fruits to 
pupils who may thus be prepared. 

6. Naming local Forest Trees: Who can 
name greatest number? Pupils’ contest. 

7. Drawings of trees, leaves, etc., display. 

8. Singing: ‘‘ America.’’ Dismission. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. A. Apam, 





* CANTIQUE DE NORL,‘ 







Andante Maestoso. 








} 
1. Oh, sol - emn hour! when hearts were lowly bending, And all the world seem’d enshroudedin 
2. Oh, love - ly hour! when light first faintly gleaming, And hearts were fill’d with a rapture di - 
3. Oh, what delight ! to hearts bowed down with sorrow, When cheering words o’er our sad spirits 


-~-~ 







night; When pleading prayersto Heaven wereas - cend-ing, Above the gloom smiled aspir-it of 
vine; Led by the star whose rays were brightly beam - ing, Came eastern sa - ges round that ho-ly 
fall; Tho’ darkthe night, still comes a bright to - mor-row, When trusting hearts on their dear Saviour 
-@- 
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| 
light; ’Twas Hope’s bright form they saw so bright-ly shin- ing In robes un - fad - ing 
shrine; While there they saw the King of Glo-rysleep-ing, OurFriend, Pro-tec - tor, 
call; Then let each voice in grate - ful notesas-cend-ing, Ex-tol His name, the 
= 














greet theirtearfuleyes; Beau - ti - ful Hope! no lon - gerheartsre-pin-ing, As 
in amanger laid; Their hearts were glad, and sad eyesceasedtheirweeping, For 
bond, theslave,thefree, All shout His praise, in love andconcordblending, In 












0 

love and joy on wingsoffaitha - rise, love and joy on wings of faitha-rise. 

Faith was twin - ing wreaths that never fade, For Faith was twin-ing wreaths that never fade. 

songs of faith and im -mor-tal-i-ty! In songs of faith and im - mor-tal-i - ty! 
—“\ ~ 
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